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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale 
exclusively  by  The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  All  proceeds  go 
toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and 
documentation  of  the  history  of 
America’s  capital  markets. 

Seripopliily  — 

The  Art  of*  Finance 

By  Keith  Hollender.  This  hardcover  book  is  the 
definitive  text  for  collectors  of  financial  docu- 
ments. For  experienced  collectors  as  well  as 
beginners,  the  book  has  120  illustrations,  many 
in  color.  Published  by  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  Subjects  include  railroad 
“barons,”  gold  rushes,  early  European  trading 
companies.  $29.95 

America.  Money,  and  War 

The  Museum’s  insightful  teaching  resource  kit 
and  exhibit  catalogue  on  the  financial  aspect  ol 
the  Civil  War.  The  educator’s  resource  kit  is  a 
three-ring  binder  with  subject  overview/discus- 
sion plates,  20  color  slides  of  notes,  bills,  and 
bonds,  with  a soft  cover,  42-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Catalogue  available  separately.  $49.95 
(Catalogue  only,  $14.25) 

The  Rixhy  Letter 

Notecards  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  handwritten 
letter  of  condolence  to  a Massachusetts  woman 
who  lost  all  five  of  her  sons  in  Civil  War  battle. 
The  message  is  clearly  legible  and  shows 
Lincoln’s  anguish  for  both  mother  and  nation. 
Shipped  in  a box  of  eight  cards,  with  envelopes. 
$13.00  (Price  includes  shipping  and  handling.) 

Friend*  of* 
Financial  History 

Our  quarterly  magazine  offers  feature  stories  on 
great  financial  leaders,  historic  events,  updates 
on  Museum  exhibits  and  activities,  and  a special 
section  for  collectors  of  financial  memorabilia. 
$25.00  (For  educators,  $20.00) 
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Please  see  order  form  on 
inside  back  cover 


Herzog  Heine  Geduld 

Announces  the  Opening  of  its  London  Subsidiary 

Herzog  Heine  Geduld  International 

11,  Old  Jewry,  London  EC2R  8DU 
Telephone  0171-979  2000 

Making  Markets  in  AIM  and  EASDAQ  Securities 


Herzog  Heine  Geduld 
Established  1926. 
Member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange/SIPC. 

Nasdaq  Trading:  (800)  221-3600 

New  York  / Jersey  City  / Miami 
Boston  / Philadelphia  / Chicago  / London 


HERZOG 

HEINE 

GEDULD 


Herzog  Heine  Geduld  International 

Member  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange 

Member  of  EASDAQ 

Regulated  by  the  Securities 
ana  Futures  Authority 

http://www.pawws.com/HRZG 
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In  1996,  Ernst  & Company  cleared  7.7  billion  shares  in  equities  and  $30.5  billion  in  bonds. 
Take  action  and  call  our  CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  or  our  President,  ERNST 
Dan  Cristofano,  at  1-800-48  ERNST.  SCOMPANY 


Or  contact  us  at  our  Internet  site:  http://www.ernst-co.com. 


The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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We  all  look  good  until  you  get  to  the 


l getting  harder  and  harder  to  tell  one  clearing  firm 
from  another... at  first  glance,  that  is.  Dig  beneath  the 
surface,  however,  and  you’ll  see  why  more  than  280 
financial  institutions  find  U.S.  Clearing  Corp.’s  prompt, 
accurate  real-time  trade  processing,  record  keeping 


and  reporting,  as  well  as  our  competitive  pricing, 
utterly  irresistible.  If  it’s  results,  not  appearances,  you 
find  appealing,  the  obvious  choice  is  U.S.  Clearing  Coip. 
We  now  provide  $50  million  in  account  protection 
for  your  clients! 
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Member  New  York  Sloek  Exchange,  Inc. 
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Visitors  Enjoy  Red  Carpet  Treatment 
in  New  Gallery  Space 


By  John  E.  Herzog 


It  is  finally  warm  in  New  York,  and 
the  exuberance  with  the  change  in 
the  weather  mirrors  the  way  we  all 
feel  about  the  new  museum  space.  We  have 
been  there  now  just  fom  months,  and  so 
much  has  happened  in  this^ short  time  that 
we  are  quite  surprised  and  very  pleased. 

Our  opening  part)'  wasYa  wonderful 
event,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  150 
(we  are  told  reliably  by  our  caterers),  the 
largest  ever.  There  was  enthusiastic  praise  for 
the  new  gallery,  which  looks  and  feels  more 
like  a museum  than  our  first  gallery.  While 
there  are  still  a few  things  to  do J everything 
was  basically  finished  on  time,  and  the  over- 
all effect  was  marvelous.  Two  brass  chande- 
liers, track  lighting  and  genuine  red  carpet 
treatment  provide  an  ambiance  for  the  new 
museum.  The  exhibits  look  more  interest- 


benefit to  millions  of  students,  their  schools 
and  their  communities,  in  more  ways  than 
we  will  ever  know.  We  salute  them. 

The  welcome  publicity  we  received 
has  brought  the  museum  to  the  attention  of 
a larger  audience,  from  the  biggest  Chinese 
television  network  to  opportunities  for  the 
museum  to  develop  strategic  alliances  with 
some  important  partners.  We  are  very  opti- 
mistic about  that.  Of  course,  there  is  a lot 
of  unfinished  business,  beginning  with  our 
search  for  an  airplane  model  with  a six  foot 
wingspan  to  hang  in  the  gallery,  and  ending 
with  the  capital  campaign  we  will  begin  in 
the  fall.  Please  stay  tuned  for  the  long-term 
planning  committee  report  and  the  greatly 
enriched  program  we  are  about  to  bring 
you.  And  don’t  forget  to  visit — you’ll  like  it 
a lot.  Hd!i 


ing,  too,  but  what  I believe  is  most  impor- 
tant is  that  we  have  a meaningful  location. 
Even  when  the  museum  is  closed,  people  can 
see  inside  from  Broadway,  as  well  as  from 
our  building  lobby.  Attendance  has  increased 
markedly,  and  we  are  attracting  far  larger 
numbers  of  students  than  we  had  previously. 

Dick  Grasso  very  graciously  cut  the  rib- 
bon to  open  the  new  gallery,  as  he  had  done 
years  ago  at  the  first  opening.  He  was  quite 
pleased  to  see  that  visitors  can  now  sit  down 
in  a New  York  Stock  Exchange  seat,  a first, 
we  believe,  anywhere.  These  are  not  the  same 
seats  you  read  about  in  the  newspapers,  but 
rather  are  the  fold-up  models  which  were 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  old  trading 
posts.  You  will  read  later  about  our  honorees, 
whose  long  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
Stock  Market  Game  has  been  a tremendous 
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We’re  changing  the  way 
you  look  at  American  history 


Museum  of  American  Financial  History 

www.mafh.org 
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The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest  public 
repository  of  documents,  stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings, 
and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated  to  the 
origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 


The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Summer  Hours:  1 1:30  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  Admission  is  free, 
and  special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Museum  Director  Diane  Moore  at  (212)  908-4519. 


Robert  Stovall,  Chairman  John  Herzog,  Trustee  Mort  Wagner,  Dennis  Hartenstine,  Buford  Scott,  and 
Daniel  Carper  were  among  the  many  Museum  members  who  attended  the  gallery  opening  in  April. 

A more  visible  gallery,  larger  premises  to  display  exhibits,  and  a small  research  library 
are  only  a few  of  the  improvements  resulting  from  the  Museum’s  move  from  24  to  28 
Broadway  in  April.  The  more  visible  location  of  the  gallery,  with  its  picture  window 
inside  the  building  and  small  windows  onto  Broadway,  has  significantly  increased 
traffic  through  the  Museum,  especially  from  students  and  local  businessmen  and 
women.  The  current  exhibit,  America’s  Railroad  Century — Connecting  the  Nation,  illus- 
trates the  financial  story  of  railroad  development  in  the  United  States  and  will  be  dis- 
played through  October.  From  Rags  to  Riches — Financing  America,  1786—1836,  will 
open  Nov.  12.  Dr.  Douglas  B.  Ball,  numismatist,  will  be  the  guest  curator,  and  the 
exhibit  will  include  a bond  redeemed  at  the  Treasury  with  a repayment  authorization 
signed  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  well  as  a bond  prepared,  but  never  issued,  to  sup- 
port the  fledgling  government’s  response  to  Shays  Rebellion.  Please  see  page  15  for  a 
sample  document  from  this  up-coming  exhibit. 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  a New  York  State  chartered  non-profit  educational  and  service  corporation. 
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PEOPLE  AND  NE1VS 


by  Kristin  Richard 

On  July  11,  1804,  Americans  mourned  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  great  financial  leaders. 
On  July  1 1,  1997,  several  gathered  to  cele- 
brate his  life. 

The  Museum  honored  Alexander 
Hamilton,  America’s  First  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  by  sponsoring  a series  of  events 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  fatal  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  Weehawken  in  1804. 

The  celebration  began  with  a 12:00 
p.m.  service  at  Trinity  Church  and  culmi- 
nated with  a luncheon  and  book  signing  by 
John  Steele  Gordon  in  the  Museum  gallery. 
Following  the  church  service  was  a proces- 
sion to  Hamilton’s  tomb  and  a wreath  lay- 
ing ceremony,  at  which  Gordon,  author  of 
Hamilton’s  Blessing:  The  Extraordinary  Life 
and  Times  of  Our  National  Debt,  spoke 
about  some  of  the  accomplishments  that 
marked  Hamilton’s  life. 

Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 
Raymond  W.  Kelly  delivered  the  eulogy  at 
the  church  service,  praising  Hamilton  for 
his  unequaled  contributions  to  American 
finance.  Kelly  said  Hamilton  realized  the 
need  for  a powerful  central  bank,  taxation 
and  debt,  and  through  these  means,  he  was 
able  to  help  lay  a strong  economic  founda- 
tion for  the  United  States. 

“Hamilton  did  the  ground  breaking 
work  of  building  a nation.  We  are  the  care- 
takers, and  take  care  we  must,”  Kelly  said. 

In  Hamilton’s  Blessing,  Gordon  also 
exalts  Hamilton’s  financial  genius,  focusing 
primarily  on  his  contribution  to  American 
finance  through  the  national  debt. 

“Just  as  a credit  card  can  come  in 
mighty  handy  during  a family  emergency, 
the  national  debt  has  provided  the  eco- 
nomic wherewithal  this  country  needed  to 
pursue  its  immediate  interests  in  a time  of 
crisis  or  opportunity,”  Gordon  said. 


Above:  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  Raymond  W Kelly 
reads  the  inscription  on 
Hamilton's  grave. 

Left:  Kelly  and  John  Herzog 
lay  a wreath  on  Hamilton’s 
tomb  at  the  memorial  service 
at  Trinity  Church. 


Left:  John  Herzog  presents  a 
Connecticut  Revolutionary  Bond  to 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 
Raymond  W Kelly. 

Below:  John  Steele  Gordon  autographs 
his  new  book,  “Hamilton’s  Blessing,” 
at  the  reception  following  the 
Hamilton  memorial  ceremony. 
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Left:  A wreath  laying  ceremony  at 
Hamilton’s  tomb  followed  the  service 
at  Trinity  Church  on  July  11. 

Below:  John  Steele  Gordon  autographs 
a copy  of  “Hamilton’s  Blessing”  for 
John  Herzog. 


Above:  Gordon  speaks  about  the  life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  at  the  wreath  laying  ceremony. 


Several  major  accomplishments  marked 
Hamilton’s  life,  including  that  he  was  a lieu- 
tenant-colonial and  aide  to  George 
Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
fought  tirelessly  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  and  founded  the  New  York  Post. 
Hamilton  played  a pivotal  role  in  defining  the 
government  mechanisms  for  managing  the 
national  economy,  and  he  organized  The  Bank 
of  New  York. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hamilton 
secured  funding  from  Congress  to  build  a 
fleet  of  10  revenue  cutters.  These  were  the 
precursors  to  the  modern  Coast  Guard,  and 
they  prevented  smuggling  from  reducing 
national  import  revenues.  Hamilton’s  eco- 
nomic expertise  and  governmental  philoso- 
phy have  been  widely  admired  and  praised 
at  an  intellectual  level. 


The  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr 
was  the  result  of  a long-time  rivalry  that 
climaxed  when  Hamilton  publicly 
announced  during  the  New  York  guberna- 
torial election  of  1804  that  Burr  was  a dan- 
gerous man  who  should  not  be  trusted  in 
government.  Burr  believed  this  led  to  his 
defeat  by  Judge  Morgan  Lewis,  and  he 
demanded  a formal  explanation  and  apolo- 
gy from  Hamilton.  When  Hamilton 
refused,  Burr  challenged  him  to  a duel  on 
June  27,  1804,  and  Hamilton  accepted. 

Hamilton  fell  almost  instantly  in  the 
duel  on  July  11,  and  he  died  the  next  day  at 
a friend's  house  in  Manhattan.  He  is  buried 
at  the  south  end  of  Trinity’s  graveyard  in  a 
plot  marked  by  a white  marble  monument. 
His  wife  Betsey,  who  survived  him  by  a half 
century,  is  buried  at  his  side. 


New  Hamilton  Book 
Reveals  the  Life  Story  of 
America’s  National  Debt 

By:  John  Herzog 

“Hamilton’s  Blessing — The  Extraordinary 
Life  and  Times  of  Our  National  Debt” 

By  John  Steele  Gordon 
Walker  & Company 

The  Museum’s  observance  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  commemorative  on 
July  11,  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  duel, 
went  off  in  style.  For  me,  the  moment  had 
the  added  benefit  of  a good  reason  to  read 
a new  book  by  a fine  author.  John  Steele 
Gordon  tells  a very  good  story  about  a sub- 
ject more  than  ever  in  the  news,  with  care- 
fully researched  facts  and  many  anecdotes. 
You’ll  feel  a little  better  about  your  taxes 
after  you  read  his  book. 


In  1781,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Robert 
Morris,  whose  fortune  had  been  pledged 
to  win  the  Revolutionary  War  “A  national 
debt,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  will  be  to  us  a 
national  blessing.”  Hamilton’s  vision  was 
correct,  but  what  has  happened  to  cause  so 
much  anxiety  about  the  debt,  now  consid- 
ered more  than  excessive  by  many? 

In  the  beautifully  written  story  about 
a nation  conceived  in  debt,  which  after  a 
few  years  enjoyed  a higher  credit  rating 
than  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  Gordon 
traces  the  origins,  and  the  numerous  ups 
and  downs  of  the  federal  debt  over  two 
centuries.  His  references  speak  to  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day  and  to  the  personalities  of 
the  decision  makers.  His  anecdotes  flavor 
( continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
the  story  with  humor  and  verve,  and  from 
a subject  many  would  have  thought  quite 
dull,  he  has  extracted  the  essence  of  great 
tale.  The  explanation  of  our  tax  system,  as 
well  as  the  alternative  flat  tax  is  a treat; 
finding  ourselves  in  the  context  of  the  old 
days,  contemplating  the  policies  which 
altered  the  debt  levels,  is  fascinating. 

We  can  appreciate  the  genius  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  after  learning  how  his 
vision  for  the  nation  played  out  over  two 
centuries.  All  this  happens  in  a pleasant, 
well-crafted  book  that  makes  a great  summer 
read,  and  the  Museum  has  a copy  for  you,  in 
case  the  corner  book  store  has  run  out.  uu 


Butord  Scott — Chairman,  Scott  and  Stringfellow,  Inc.  Daniel  E.  Carper — Partner, 
Lord  Abbett  &C  Company.  (Not  pictured)  Richard  F.  Brueckner — Managing 
Director,  Pershing  Division,  Donaldson  Lufkin  & Jenrette  Securities  Corporation. 


The  Museum  thanks  the  following  contributors , 
new  and  old,  for  their  generous  donations . 


Benefactors 

American  Bank  Note  Corporation 
The  Capital  Group  Companies,  Inc./ 

Randy  Cepuch 
Dow  Jones  Foundation 
Herzog  Heine  Geduld,  Inc. 

The  Leucadia  Foundation 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
Charitable  Foundation 
Securities  Industry  Association 
Securities  Industry  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education 

Ted  Moudis  Associates 
Zweig  Family  of  Funds 

Patrons 

Arnhold  and  S.  Bleichroeder,  Inc. 

Dr.  Douglas  B.  Ball 
Ernst  & Company 

The  George  Liebert  Foundation — Citibank 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Seligman  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

Sponsors 

ADP  Brokerage  Services,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  S.  Chalsty 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Cooper 

Donaldson,  Lufkin,  &c  Jenrette  Securities  Corp. 

ICI  Education  Foundation 

Fidelity  Investments 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Jacobs 

Morgan  Stanley,  Inc. 

Mr.  Sidney  R.  Winters 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Quick/  Quick  & Reilly 

Mr.  Jason  Zweig 


Alexander  Hamilton 
Members 

Mr.  Bill  Abrams 
Drs.  Edward  and  Elaine  Altman 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Asher 
Association  for  Investment  Management 
& Research 

Mr.  James  Halverson,  Esq 
Mrs.  Diana  Herzog 
Mr.  Marc  E.  Lackritz 
Mr.  Thomas  Levis 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Macklin 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Me  Laughlin 
Mr.  James  P.  Prout 
Mr.  Martin  A.  Packouz 
Mr.  Charles  Sarowitz 
Mr.  S.  Buford  Scott 
Dr.  Richard  Sylla 
Mr.  James  Waechter 
Mr.  Morton  J.  Wagner 
Mr.  John  L.  Watson  III 
Mr.  John  Westergaard 
Mr.  Steven  S.  Wein 
Ms.  Ashley  Williams 

Contributors 

Mr.  Howard  Baker 
Mr.  &t  Mrs.  Frank  Baxter 
Ms.  Molly  G.  Bayley 
Ms.  Regina-Marie  Forbes 
Mr.  Anupam  Ghose 
Mrs.  Bobye  List 

Ms.  Karen  Thorenson  Schlesinger 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  Woldow 


Donor  Members 

Ms.  Mary  P.  Azevedo 
Mr.  Alan  Barnett 
Mr.  Laszlo  Birinyi 
Mr.  Andrew  M.  Blum 
Mr.  Robert  Brennan 
Mr.  Sherman  T.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Oliver  D.  Cromwell 

Mr.  Andrew  DaPonte 

Mrs.  Catherine  DaPonte 

Ms.  Dina  DaPonte 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Peter  J.  Dapuzzo 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Duvall 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Dwight  Ellis  III 

Mr.  James  W.  Everett 

Mr.  Lawrence  Fauci 

Mr.  & Mrs.  George  Haley  Garrison 

Mr.  & Mrs.  David  Goodrich 

Mr.  Richard  Gregg 

Mr.  John  B.  Guerard,  Jr. 

Ms.  Cathy  Hart 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Hillis 
Mr.  C.  Dan  Killian,  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  Liotta 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Lubrano 

Mr.  James  Malernee 

Ms.  Diane  M.  Martin 

Mr.  Wilfred  Meckel  II 

Mr.  Alexander  B.  Miller 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Netter 

Mr.  Louis  Pietrocola 

Mr.  John  H.W.  Rhein  III 

Ms.  Christa  Rice 

Mr.  James  K.  Rutledge 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Ventrudo 
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Museum  benefit  serves  as  double  celebration 


More  than  150  guests  attended  the 
Museum’s  seventh  annual  benefit  on  April  9, 
1997.  This  years  affair  was  a double  celebra- 
tion, marking  the  move  of  the  Museum  to 
new  quarters  at  28  Broadway,  as  well  as 
commemorating  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the 
Stock  Market  Game.  In  addition  to  the  on- 
going exhibit.  Connecting  the  Nation — A 
Century  of  American  Railroads,  guests  viewed 
some  new  additions  to  the  Museum’s  collec- 
tion, including  seats  from  the  old  trading 
posts  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  tick- 
er tape  from  Oct.  29,  1929,  the  day  the  mar- 
ket crashed,  and  some  beautifully  framed 
financial  pieces  lent  to  the  Museum  by 
Richard  Gregg,  a Museum  trustee  and 
President  of  the  Bond  and  Share  Society. 

Richard  A.  Grasso,  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  chairman,  and  John  E.  Herzog, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  Museum, 
began  the  evening  with  a ribbon  cutting 
ceremony  to  officially  open  the  new  gallery. 
Robert  H.  Stovall,  president  of  Stovall, 
Twenty-First  Adviser’s,  Inc.,  served  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  Mort  Wagner,  a 
Museum  trustee,  presented  the  awards  for 
“Outstanding  Service  to  the  Capital 
Markets”  to  Buford  Scott,  Richard  F. 
Brueckner  and  Daniel  E.  Carper,  for  their 
efforts  and  leadership  in  the  Stock  Market 
Game  and  the  securities  industry. 

The  Stock  Market  Game,  sponsored 
by  the  Securities  Industry  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education,  teaches  students  how 
financial  markets  work  by  allowing  them  to 
invest  and  manage  a hypothetical  portfolio 
of  stocks  initially  valued  at  $100,000  for  10 
weeks.  Since  1977,  more  than  6,000,000 
students  have  played  the  game,  and  now 
students  and  adult  investors  can  play  on  the 
Internet  at  www. smg2000.org. 

Many  students  who  play  the  stock 
market  game,  from  junior  high  school  to 
college,  have  visited  the  Museum,  and  for 
the  last  two  years,  winning  teachers  have 
received  this  magazine.  On  June  5,  a lun- 
cheon at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
honored  the  New  York  regional  winners. 
Museum  Chairman  John  E.  Herzog  pre- 
sented each  winner  with  a souvenir  stock 
certificate. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Newsday 


Left:  A luncheon  at  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  June  honored  the  Stock 
Market  Game  winners. 

Below  Left:  John  Herzog 
(R)  welcomes  English 
visitors  Hindu  Rose  (L) 
and  Bronen  Mills. 

Below  Right:  Marc 
Wiemen,  counsel  and 
senior  litigator  for  the 
FDIC  (Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Company), 
presents  John  Herzog 
with  records  from 
Seamans  Bank  For 
Savings  c.  1859—1919 
on  June  9. 


Other  Museum  news... 


On  July  23,  1997,  the  Museum  and 
Republic  National  Bank  sponsored  a 
walking  tour  of  lower  Manhattan. 
Harry  Matthews  led  the  tour,  and  the 
Museum  was  one  of  the  stops. 

Recent  donations  to  the  Museum’s 
collection  include  a fine  collection  of 
railroad  securities  from  Denzil  Klippel, 
as  well  as  the  latest  issue  of  the  Bond 
Club  of  New  York’s  Bawl  Street  Journal. 
Marc  Wieman,  from  the  FDIC,  visited 
the  Museum  on  June  9 to  donate  19th 
century  records  of  the  Seaman’s  Bank 
for  Savings.  These  records  offer  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  occupations  of  some  of 


the  account  holders  with  the  bank.  This 
collection  shows  that  financier  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Levi  P.  Morton, 
had  several  accounts  with  the  Seaman’s 
bank. 

Several  of  the  Museum’s  shipping 
and  ocean  liner  stock  certificates  are 
presently  on  display  at  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Museum  at  King’s 
Point.  They  are  part  of  a larger  exhibit  of 
American  Steamship  Company 
Securities,  which  will  run  through 
September  1997.  Included  in  the  exhibit 
are  stock  certificates  from  Moore 
McCormack,  United  States  Lines  and  the 
Hudson  River  Company  (1852). 
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The  Panic  of  1907  and 
TJie  Wall  Street  R 

O&Lrt  Qsmt/i 


by  Brian  Grinder  5.  Dan  Cooper 


“Literature, 
music, 
and 
the  arts 
can  be 
used  to 
breathe 
life  into 
the  dull 
and  dry 
facts  of 
finance” 


ur  students  often  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  should  devote 
time  to  studying  the  liberal  arts. 
We,  as  finance  faculty,  often  compound 
the  problem  for  them  by  failing  to  provide 
links  to  our  students’  previous  liberal  arts 
education.  We  do  not  encourage  them  to 
read  books  other  than  text  books,  or  to  lis- 
ten to  varied  types  of  music,  or  to  attend 
the  theater.  Further,  we  feel  compelled  to 
cram  our  lectures  and  their  minds  with 
facts,  figures,  and  formulas. 

Business  students  in  particular  often 
lack  a sense  of  the  rich  history  and  culture 
that  form  the  foundations  of  their  chosen 
vocation.  Without  understanding  the 
philosophical  and  social  substrata  of  busi- 
ness traditions  and  theories,  we  can  hardly 
expect  these  same  students  to  think  cre- 
atively as  they  develop  solutions  to  difficult 
problems  in  an  increasingly  uncertain  busi- 
ness environment.  Some  academics  would 
have  us  believe  that  developing  student 
decision-making  skills  lies  in  creating 
courses  on  creative  thinking.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  an  approach  only  strengthens 
the  compartmentalized  mind  set  of  our 
students.  Culture  and  creativity  simply 
cannot  be  logically  separated  from  learning 
about  business. 

The  study  of  history,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, art,  and  music  must  not  end  after 
students  meet  the  mandatory  undergradu- 
ate requirements  in  the  liberal  arts.  We 
should  seek  to  integrate  these  subjects  into 
our  courses  wherever  appropriate.  In  this 


essay,  we  will  key  on  a piece  of  music  writ- 
ten in  1908  and  published  in  1909,  enti- 
tled “The  Wall  Street  Rag”  by  Scott  Joplin. 
This  song  can  be  used  in  the  classroom  to 
both  broaden  students’  horizons  and  intro- 
duce new  financial  concepts. 

In  his  book  The  Education  of  a 
Speculator,  Victor  Niederhoffer  writes  of 
this  song: 

The  cascading  syncopated  minor 
and  diminished  chords  from  a C 
major  base,  spanning  3'/2  octaves, 
capture  the  wild  dissonance  of  Wall 
Street  during  the  1907  Panic,  which 
undoubtedly  inspired  Joplin. 

The  Panic  of  1907  was  one  of  the 
worst  panics  of  this  century.  It  was  only 
through  the  Herculean  efforts  of  the 
nation’s  top  financiers  that  a worse  disaster 
was  averted.  J.P.  Morgan,  described  by 
author  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  as  “a  one- 
man  Federal  Reserve  Bank,”  led  the 
bankers’  efforts  over  a period  of  three 
weeks  to  save  the  trust  industry  from  insol- 
vency, keep  the  Stock  Exchange  operating, 
strengthen  the  credit  of  New  York  City, 
and  avert  the  failure  of  a key  brokerage 
house. 

While  the  Panic  occurred  over  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  the  market  had 
been  falling  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  had 
dropped  about  43  points  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1907.  Today,  as  the  Dow  hovers 
around  8,000,  a drop  of  43  points  in  the 
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Application 

Scott  Joplin  moved  to  New  York  City  in  1907,  prior  to  the  panic.  According 
to  Berlin  (1994),  he  may  have  even  performed  in  the  financial  district. 
Joplin's  music  is  important  because  it  gives  people  another  way  to  view 
the  past.  Through  Joplin’s  music,  listeners  are  allowed  to  view  a financial 
event  through  the  eyes  of  a contemporary  not  directly  involved  in  finance. 
"The  Wall  Street  Rag"  exposes  listeners  to  the  emotional  element  of  a 
financial  panic  in  a way  that  cannot  be  captured  by  a financial  researcher 
or  historian. 

Furthermore,  this  rag  can  be  used  to  introduce  a principle  that  has 
long  been  known  on  Wall  Street:  panics  are  generally  followed  by  periods 
of  recovery  and  stability.  Niederhoffer  points  out  that  "Old  Wall  Street 
hands  know  to  take  out  their  canes  and  hobble  to  the  Street  after  panics,” 
in  order  to  profit  from  the  recovery.  This  pattern  of  recovery  typically  held 
true  during  the  many  panics  of  the  19th  Century  and  on  into  the  20th 
Century. 

The  Crash  of  1987  followed  this  pattern,  as  did  the  Crash  of  ‘29, 
although  it  played  a significant  variation  on  the  theme.  The  1990s  have 
yet  to  experience  a panic.  If  and  when  one  occurs,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  familiar  pattern  will  not  repeat  itself.  A wise  investment 
strategy  will  plan  to  take  advantage  of  any  panic  by  picking  up  the  pieces 
afterward. 

Literature,  music,  and  the  arts  can  be  used  to  breathe  life  into  the 
dull  and  dry  facts  of  finance  because  they  allow  us  to  view  financial  con- 
cepts through  the  eyes  of  many  brilliant  individuals  whose  primary  con- 
cerns in  life  did  not  revolve  around  the  world  of  finance.  These  individuals 
allow  us  to  develop  a unique  multimedia  perspective  of  finance  that  can- 
not be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  a text  book. 

If  you  would  like  to  hear  “The  Wall  Street  Rag”  or  many  other  Scott 
Joplin  compositions,  visit  David  Coy's  Scott  Joplin  Page  on  the  Internet  at: 
http://www.ddc.com/~decoy/sjop.htm. 


average  raises  neither  eyebrows  nor  blood 
pressure.  But  in  1907,  this  decline  consti- 
tuted 45  percent  of  the  Dow’s  value! 

Panics  are  generally  followed  by  peri- 
ods of  recovery.  Joplin’s  notes  on  “The 
Wall  Street  Rag”  clearly  show  this  pattern. 
After  a short  introduction  of  four  mea- 
sures, there  are  four  sections  in  the  song, 
each  composed  of  16  measures.  The  first 
section,  labeled  “Panic  on  Wall  Street, 
brokers  feeling  melancholy”  contains  the 
dissonant  chords  noted  by  Niederhoffer.  A 
transitional  section,  entitled  “Good  times 
coming,”  begins  to  resolve  the  dissonance, 
and  it  is  followed  by  a passage  entitled 
“Good  times  have  come,”  which  is  more 
upbeat  and  cheerful.  The  final  section  is 
one  of  elation  and  outright  joy  as 
“Listening  to  the  strains  of  genuine  Negro 
ragtime,  brokers  forget  their  cares.”  This 
final  section  reflects  Ragtime  music  as 
described  by  Jim  Aiken,  senior  editor  of 
Keyboard  Magazine: 

Max  Morath  dashes  onto  the  stage... 
the  great  piano  rags  by  such  figures  as  James 
Scott,  Joseph  Lamb,  and  the  immortal  Scott 
Joplin  bounce  out  of  his  fingers  with  an 
infectious  joy  that  sweeps  through  the  room 
and  sets  the  audience  tapping  its  collective 
toes.  There’s  no  doubt  about  it.  Ragtime  is 
the  happiest  music  ever  invented.  Bill 
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By  Lmjra  Scanga 

If,  at  her  college  graduation,  some- 
one had  asked  Museum  trustee 
Molly  G.  Bayley  where  she  expected 
her  career  would  take  her,  she  probably 
would  not  have  even  included  the  term 
“finance”  in  her  answer. 

Bayley,  principal  of  Molly  G.  Bayley 
Consulting,  earned  her  B.A.  in  French,  not 
finance,  from  Wellesley  College  in  1967. 
She  began  her  financial  career  in  1969  at 
Harris  Upman  Company,  and  since  then, 
has  held  several  other  positions  in  the 
financial  field. 

Bayley  was  the  director  of  market  sur- 
veillance with  the  National  Association  of 
Security  Dealers,  and  she  was  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  NASDAQ  operations  from  1979- 
1984. 

As  the  executive  director  of  The 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
from  1984-1989,  Bayley  managed  the  fed- 
eral agency  that  regulates  the  U.S.  futures 
markets.  She  was  also  a member  of  the 
senior  management  group  responsible  for 
developing  all  policies  and  regulations  for 
Commission  approval. 

According  to  Bayley,  her  greatest 
career  success  occurred  in  the  1980s,  when 
she  contributed  to  the  doubling  of  activity 
and  companies  listed  on  the  NASDAQ. 
She  said  she  achieved  this  success  through 
careful  leadership  and  management. 


Bayley  has  been  a Museum  trustee 
since  1989,  and  she  became  involved  with 
the  Museum  through  her  friendship  with 
John  E.  Herzog.  She  said  she  believes 
financial  history  is  important  because  peo- 
ple can  learn  many  lessons  from  the  past. 
She  also  said  it  is  crucial  to  help  policy 
makers  and  the  public  understand  how  the 
financial  services  industry  operates  and 
how  the  market  functions  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  ignorance  that  has  lead  to  deroga- 
tory impressions  of  the  market. 

“It  is  important  to  expand  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  in  order  to  help  us 
through  some  crises  we  are  inevitably  going 
to  hit,”  she  said. 

Bayley  said  she  is  excited  about  the 
growth  and  future  of  the  Museum,  and  she 
believes  the  Museum  has  gone  through  an 
appropriate  cycle  for  a new  arts-oriented 
organization. 

“I  think  the  Museum  has  masterfully 
expanded,  consolidated  and  appropriately 
grown,”  she  said.  “I  think  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a significant  expansion  and 
growth.” 

Bayley  said  the  aspect  of  financial  his- 
tory she  would  most  like  to  see  the 
Museum  represent  is  the  industrial  expan- 
sion and  growth  of  the  country,  including 
how  the  public  markets  helped  finance  this 
growth. 

If  she  could  purchase  any  item  to 
donate  to  the  Museum,  Bayley  said  she 
would  choose  an  old  certificate  represent- 
ing a corporation  that  was  particularly 
significant  in  America’s  Industrial 
Revolution. 

“I  think  this  would  be  a great  corner- 
stone of  an  exhibit,”  she  said. 

According  to  Bayley,  the  Museum’s 
educational  programming  is  extremely 
important,  and  she  would  like  to  see  this 
aspect  of  the  Museum  increase  in  the 
future. 


Bayley  said  the  Museum  Board  has 
already  conceived  a number  of  exciting 
ideas  for  improving  the  Museum’s  educa- 
tional programming,  including  expanding 
the  Museum’s  outreach  with  different 
strategies  for  educating  the  public. 

As  the  principle  of  her  company, 
Molly  G.  Bayley  Consulting,  Bayley  has 
accomplished  a great  deal  within  the 
“world  of  finance.”  She  advises  emerging 
securities  and  futures  markets  on  legisla- 
tive, regulatory  and  operational  issues 
affecting  their  global  competitiveness.  She 
also  assists  government  regulators  and 
exchanges  in  developing  an  effective  means 
of  regulating  and  organizing  policies  and 
programs. 

Some  projects  Bayley  has  worked  on 
include  capital  markets  development,  fea- 
sibility studies  for  establishing  new  prod- 
ucts and  exchanges,  marketing  of  new 
technology  services  and  strategic  planning. 
She  has  worked  extensively  in  the 
Phillipines,  and  her  main  career  goal  for 
the  future  is  to  expand  her  international 
consulting  practice. 

Aside  from  her  career,  Bayley’s  inter- 
ests lie  mainly  in  volunteering,  and  she 
spends  much  of  her  time  working  for 
“Recording  for  the  Blind  and  Dyslexic.” 
She  served  on  the  board  of  directors  for 
this  organization  for  10  years  and  was  the 
chairman  of  the  board  for  three  years, 
beginning  in  1 990. 

When  she  is  not  working  or  volun- 
teering, Bayley  enjoys  walking,  bike  riding, 
and  spending  time  with  her  two  chil- 
dren— Christopher,  10,  and  Kathryn,  7. 
Originally  from  Spokane,  WA,  Bayley  now 
resides  in  Washington,  D.C.  uu 


Laura  Scanga  is  a senior  at  Marist  College  in 
Poughkeepsie,  NY.  She  will  complete  her 
degree  in  finance  in  January  1998. 
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Financing  America 

1786-1836 


A Museum  staff  report 
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Paul  Reveres  first  engraving  of  a bond,  pictured  here,  will  be  among 
the  certificates  displayed  in  the  Museums  up-coming  exhibit. 


The  Museum’s  fall  exhibit, 
Financing  America,  1786—1836,  is 
scheduled  to  open  Nov.  12.  The 
exhibit  will  present  a comprehensive  view 
of  the  founding  of  America’s  financial  life, 
and  it  will  be  vividly  illuminated  by  impor- 
tant documents  and  artifacts  from  the  ear- 
liest years  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
rare  historic  documents  included  in  this 
exhibit  will  be  the  bond  received  and 
signed  by  George  Washington  in  return  for 
obligations  of  Virginia — including  the  very 
first  use  of  the  dollar  sign,  the  first  bond 
issued  to  finance  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  docu- 
ments used  by  Robert  Morris  when  he 
staked  his  fortune  to  finance  the  American 
Revolution. 


The  exhibit  will  also  include  the  note 
pictured  above,  which  is  Paul  Reveres  first 
engraving  of  a bond  for  the  Colony  of 
Massachusettes  Bay.  This  indented  note, 
entirely  engraved,  includes  an  illustration  on 
the  left  featuring  a codfish,  a patriot  holding 
a liberty  capped  staff,  the  monogram 
“CMB”  (Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay) 
and  “American  Paper.” 


Moses  Gunn,  witnessing  in  red  ink 
on  June  27,  1775,  replaced  Joseph  Warren, 
who  died  at  Bunker  Hill  June  17.  Gunn 
was  then  replaced  on  July  10  that  same 
year.  This  note  is  earlier  than  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  copies,  and  it  is  water- 
marked “GR”  under  a crown.  Revere  him- 
self accomplished  this  printing.  EE1 
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North-River  Steam-Boat  Company,  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  l^ew-York,  passed  the  10th  day  of 

March,  1820,  which  said  " — — 

shares  -^^—transferable  only  ip  the  books  of  the  said  Company 

by  the  said  _ ^>r  his  duly 

constitute^Attorney,  and  on  the  production  and  surrender  of  this 
Certificate.  In  witness  whereof,  I have  signed  these  presents,  at 
the  City  of  New-York,  this  day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  * 


attests 


The  Museum  acquired  this  North  River  Steam-boat  Company  certificate,  dated  1821, 
in  February  as  part  of  a collection  fom  Robert  and  Natalie  Carver. 


Today,  competition  and  American 
business  are  often  synonymous.  In 
the  early  19th  century  steamboat 
business,  things  were  quite  different. 

In  1798,  Robert  Livingston,  a New 
York  lawyer  and  public  official,  secured 
from  New  York  a monopoly  in  steamboat- 
ing on  the  state’s  rivers.  While  minister  to 
France,  Livingston  met  engineer  and 
inventor  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  trying  to 
obtain  funding  for  his  submarine  equipped 
with  torpedoes,  the  Nautilus.  Livingston 
provided  Fulton  with  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  develop  a steamboat.  In 
1804,  the  two  returned  to  New  York  and 
Livingston  renewed  his  monopoly. 

Robert  Fulton’s  Clermont  (named 
after  Livingston’s  estate  on  the  Hudson) 
first  steamed  up  the  Hudson  in  1807.  A 
few  years  later,  there  would  be  intense 
competition  for  the  rights  to  sail  on  the 
New  York/New  Jersey  waterways. 

In  1812,  Junia  Curtis  patented  a 
rotary  steam  engine  that  was  suited  for 
marine  propulsion.  In  1817,  he  founded 
the  Golden  Fleece  Steam  Boat  Company. 
Curtis  served  as  president  of  the  company 
and  in  1817  contracted  to  build  a boat,  the 
Golden  Fleece,  which  was  to  be  a steam 
engine  with  “three  Iron  boilers  of  a cylin- 
drical form  each  20  feet  in  length  and  three 
feet  in  diameter.”  The  Golden  Fleece  ran 
between  Elizabeth  Town  Point  and  New 
York  City. 

During  this  time,  Thomas  Gibbons,  a 
judge  from  Georgia,  purchased  a summer 
home  in  Elizabeth  Town.  He  acquired  a 
steam  ferry  named  the  Stoudinger  in  1817 
and  one  called  the  Bellona  in  1818,  which 
was  captained  by  a young  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt.  Gibbons  ran  his  boats  up  the 
Raritan  River  to  New  Brunswick,  where 
they  connected  with  those  of  Aaron 
Ogden,  a New  Jersey  politician,  who  also 
ran  a ferry  from  Elizabeth  Town  to  New 
York.  Ogden  was  also  against  the 
Livingston/Fulton  monopoly,  and 
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although  unsuccessful  in  breaking  the 
monopoly  in  court,  he  purchased  it  from 
John  R.  Livingston  in  1815. 

In  1818,  Gibbons  severed  his  busi- 
ness relations  with  Ogden  and  began  run- 
ning his  own  ferries  in  competition  with 
Ogden’s  Atlanta.  Ogden  obtained  an 
injunction  against  Gibbons  on  Oct.  21, 


1819,  thus  beginning  a case  that  went  all 
the  way  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  1824,  Gibbons  sued  Ogden  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  this  landmark  case, 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  decided  in 
favor  of  Gibbons,  ordering  that  free  and 
open  competition  be  the  hallmark  of 
American  commerce.  Uli 
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Above:  This  share  in  the  Golden  Fleece  Steamboat  Company  was  issued  to  DeWitt  Clinton. 
Below:  Robert  L.  Livingston  was  the  president  of  the  North  River  Steamboat  Company. 


Notable  Names 

Junia  Curtis:  president  of  the  Golden  Fleece  Steamboat 
Company. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  Esquire:  purchased  1/36  of  a share  in  the 
Golden  Fleece  Steamboat  Company  in  1817. 
Throughout  his  life  time,  Clinton  held  several  public 
offices.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1802,  and 
then  elected  mayor  of  New  York  in  1803,  an  office  he 
held  except  for  two  one  year  terms  until  1815.  During 
the  same  time,  he  was  a member  of  the  state  senate 
from  1806 — 1811.  From  1811  onward,  Clinton  was 
an  active  proponent  of  the  construction  of  a canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  making  New  York  the 
seaport  for  the  Great  Lakes  Region.  Clinton  was  still 
the  governor  when  the  canal  opened  in  October  1825 
and  remained  in  office  until  his  death  in  February 
1828. 

Robert  L.  Livingston:  president  of  the  North  River  Steam 
Boat  Company. 
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Wealthy  private  investors  in  Arizona  and  Tampa  Bay 
recently  announced  they  will  shell  out  at  least  $130  mil- 
lion per  team  to  land  Major  League  expansion  franchis- 
es. With  the  prices  of  baseball  teams  so  high  they're  lost 
in  the  sun,  some  experts  think  a few  clubs  may  end  up 
selling  shares  to  the  public,  as  some  teams  in  other 
sports  have  already  done.  What  much  of  the  public  does 
not  know  is  that  the  idea  of  a common  fan  owning  a 
stake  in  the  local  team  is  nearly  as  old  as  baseball  itself, 
and  it  has  usually  been  a disastrous  proposition  for  the 
small  investor. 

Baseball  originated  in  recognizable  form  in  the  mid- 
1840s.  By  the  Civil  War,  it  was  drawing  huge  crowds, 
even  though  the  players  were  typically  bankers,  insur- 
ance men  and  merchants  who  scorned  any  payment  for 
their  pastime.  In  the  1860s,  baseball  clubs  were  just  that: 
social  clubs  whose  members  were  entitled  to  sit  in 


reserved  seats  at  the  ball  park  and  to  lounge  at  the  club's 
smoking  rooms.  Some  also  promoted  other  sports,  like 
skating  and  bicycling.  A typical  club  had  around  200 
members  and  charged  annual  dues  of  about  $25. 

The  New  York  Mutuals,  an  ostensibly  amateur 
team  owned  largely  by  Boss  Tweed  of  Tammany  Hall, 
was  the  champion  club  of  1868.  Tweed  sank  at  least 
$7,500  into  the  team  and  regularly  hired  players  for 
"Clerkships  in  Tax  Offices,  Inspectorships  of  Streets, 
Sewers,  Docks  and  other  city  places." 

Amateur  clubs  did  charge  admission  - men  50 
cents,  children  25  cents,  ladies  free  - but  the  receipts 
went  strictly  to  meet  expenses  and  pay  salaries  to  club 
officers.  Aside  from  membership  dues  and  gate  receipts, 
baseball  clubs  also  raised  money  through  charity  balls 
and  benefit  dinners.  Some,  including  the  Cincinnati 
Buckeyes,  were  joint  stock  associations. 


But  baseball  was  not  cheap.  Teams 
often  traveled  more  than  4,500  miles  per 
season,  at  a cost  of  at  least  $7,000.  In 
1869,  the  Forest  City  club  of  Rockford,  IL 
had  to  print  720  advertising  broadsides  in 
order  to  gross  $700  at  the  gate,  which  it 
split  50/50  with  its  opponents,  the 
Washington  Olympics. 

With  razor-thin  profit  margins  (in 
1869,  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  grossed 
$8,530.36  and  netted  just  $6.34),  an  ama- 
teur club  could  be  wiped  out  by  cost  over- 
runs. The  New  York  Clipper  of  March  27, 
1869,  described  one  of  the  first  bankrupt- 
cies in  baseball  history. 

“The  Buckeyes  have  about  given  up 
on  the  ghost,  or  in  other  words,  have  aban- 
doned their  grounds  to  their  creditors.  The 
stockholders  having  been  sued  by  the  men 
who  had  erected  their  improvements,  and 
the  skating  season  having  proved  a flat  fail- 
ure, and  the  rents  of  the  ground  having 
more  than  swallowed  all  the  other  income, 
the  stockholders  filed  an  answer  asking  for 
a receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter and  assess  them  equitably,”  the  Clipper 
reported. 

Still,  there  was  filthy  lucre  to  be  made 
in  this  genteel  game.  Harry  Wright,  the  son 
of  an  English  cricketer,  began  paying  a few 
players  as  early  as  October  1 860,  when  his 
notebook  records  a game  of  “Professionals 
vs.  Amateurs.”  In  a three-day  series  of  crick- 
et and  baseball  in  October  1862,  he 
charged  10  cents  admission,  grossing 
$188.11  and  netting  $158.51.  He  also 
“sold  to  Mr.  James  for  $100  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  refreshments.” 

The  next  summer,  Wright  noted  that 
two  games  between  the  Brooklyn  club  and 
the  New  York  Mutuals  had  grossed 
$209.93.  Expenses  included  $25  for  team 
photographs,  $10.35  for  printing  and 
advertising,  $10  for  one  barrel  of  ale,  $8 
for  barkeepers,  $4.50  for  “Segars 
boxes,”  $2.75  for  175 
pounds  of  ice  and  37 
cents  for  drinking 
glasses. 


After  all  that,  the  clubs  netted  $188.11. 

In  November  1868,  Wright  organized 
the  first  openly  professional  baseball  club, 
the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings,  as  a joint 
stock  association  capitalized  at  an  unprece- 
dented $15,000.  All  the  players  were  paid. 
The  Reds  swept  across  the  nation  in  a base- 
ball blitzkrieg,  demolishing  every  team 
they  faced.  In  the  1869  season,  they  trav- 
eled 10,879  miles  by  railroad  and  steam- 
boat, crushing  their  opponents  by  a cumu- 
lative score  of  2,395  runs  to  574,  for  a 
record  of  57  wins  and  no  losses.  More  than 
10,000  spectators  at  up  to  50  cents  each 
often  watched  them,  and  the  crowds  gam- 
bled tens  of  thousands  ol  dollars  on  them. 
Cincinnati  made  a $1,700  profit  on  the 
season  (although  it  later  turned  out  that  the 
team  was  $ 1 ,000  in  debt). 

Right  off  the  bat,  imitators  got  into 
the  game,  pitching  shares  in  baseball  clubs 
and  stadiums  throughout  the  country.  In 
October  1869,  Chicago  fans  put  up 
$20,000  to  buy  stock  in  the  new  White 
Stockings.  The  next  month,  the  Cincinnati 
Excelsiors  sprang  up,  with  $12,000  in 
stock  subscribed  by  “influential  citizens,” 
whose  shares  were 
wiped  out  when 
the  team  failed 
within  a year.  On 
Jan.  20,  1871,  Ivers 
W.  Adams  and  the 
defecting  Wright  orga- 
nized the  Boston  Base 
Ball  Club  with  $15,000 
in  common  stock  at 
$ 1 00  a share.  The  Troy 
Haymakers  were 
financed  for 
the  1871 
season 


with  $10,000  in  stock.  Even  a Louisiana 
Base  Ball  Park  Association  was  born  in  1870 
to  finance  a field  in  New  Orleans;  1 50  shares 
were  placed  at  $25  each. 

On  Dec.  12,  1870,  The  New  York 
Clipper  listed  the  professional  clubs  orga- 
nized as  stock  companies  in  1871. 

“[The  list]  includes  the  Boston, 
Indianapolis,  Olympic,  Brooklyn, 
Haymaker,  Athletic,  Maryland,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Mutual  clubs, 
involving  an  investment  of  capital  exceed- 
ing $150,000,”  the  Clipper  reported. 

In  1870,  even  “Jubilee  Jim”  Fisk,  the 
organizer  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  got  into 
baseball.  Fisk,  the  Clipper  noted,  “has  orga- 
nized a baseball  club  with  a view  of  taking 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Mutual 
Club  next  season.”  Fisk’s  club  failed  within 
one  season. 

Lured  by  word  of  Wright’s  profits, 
investors  hurled  cash  into  the  game,  and 
the  business  became  as  unpredictable  as  a 
knuckleball.  The  baseball  chronicler  Henry 
Chadwick  recalled  in  1876  that  “hitherto 
the  fraternity  have  gone  into  professionalism 
in  a helter-skelter  manner,  just  as  the  crowd 
rushed  to  the  California  diggings  in  1849;  of 
course,  rich  placers  have 
been  discovered  by  some, 
and  the  customary  disap- 
pointments  have  been  met 
with  by  others.” 

From  the  first  swing, 
the  earliest  baseball  stock 
A '-  companies  had  the  same 

problems  that  modern 
fans  and  owners 
grumble  about: 
over-paid  play 
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Baltimore  Baseball  Club, 
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AMERICAN  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  COMPANY  OF  ST.  LOU  IS 


ers,  high  ticket  prices  and  overcapitalized 
ball  parks.  With  treasuries  full  of  share- 
holders’ money,  teams  swung  for  the 
fences.  They  often  ended  up  striking  out. 

Today’s  complaints  about  high-priced 
players  have  plenty  of  precedent.  In  1871, 
one  writer  lamented,  “at  least  $10,000  is 
necessary  to  insure  anything  like  a thor- 
oughly good  nine;  and  twice  the  amount 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  pick  of 
the  professionals  of  the  country.” 

In  1869,  Cincinnati’s  entire  player 
payroll  was  $9,000.  The  next  season, 
Chicago  paid  $2,000  each  for  top  players, 
since  its  captain  was  under  orders  to  get  the 
players  at  any  cost.  In  1871,  Wright  had  to 
spend  nearly  $10,000  of  the  Boston  clubs’ 
initial  capital  on  the  salaries  of  just  four 
players  he  lured  from  the  amateur 
Rockford  Forest  Citys.  Pitcher  Albert 
Spalding  (who  later  founded  the  Spalding 
Sporting  Goods  Co.)  alone  cost  Boston 
$2,500  his  first  year.  By  1875,  Boston’s 
player  payroll  hit  $20,685. 

Red  Stocking  boosters  gave  $50 
Treasury  notes  to  the  team’s  stars  in  1 869  to 
dissuade  them  from  joining  the  crosstown 
Excelsiors.  Signing  bonuses  reached  $ 1 1 5 in 
early  1870,  and  later  that  year,  the  Troy 
Haymakers  advanced  a player  $195  to  keep 
him  from  jumping  to  Chicago. 

In  November  1870,  Cincinnati’s 
directors  complained  that  “the  experience 
of  the  last  two  years  has  taught  us  that  a 
nine  whose  aggregate  salaries  exceed  six  or 
eight  thousand  dollars,  cannot,  even  with 
the  strictest  economy,  be  self-sustaining.” 
The  directors  voted  to  change  the  club 
from  pro  to  amateur.  The  members  over- 
ruled them,  and  the  club  went  bankrupt. 
The  Reds  were  not  revived  until  the  season 
of  1875. 

( Continued  on  Page  27) 
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A FORUM  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  OF  VINTAGE  FINANCIAL  MEMORABILIA 


Dealer  Enthusiasm  Results  in  Successful 
Paper  Money  Show  in  Memphis 


By  Caleb  S.  Esterline 

If  rhe  success  of  an  event  can  be  measured 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  participants,  then 
to  say  the  Memphis  Coin  Club’s 
International  Paper  Money  Show  went 
well  this  year  is  an  understatement. 

Most  paper  money  collectors  and 
dealers  agree  this  event  has  earned  its  repu- 
tation as  the  country’s  premier  paper 
money  show.  As  one  of  the  biggest  shows 
of  its  kind,  dealers  and  collectors  from 
around  the  country  descend  on  Memphis 
each  year  to  be  a part  of  the  excitement. 

This  year,  many  dealers  did  not  even 
wait  to  get  to  the  show  before  they  began 
their  transactions,  as  several  made  deals  in 
the  airport  and  on  the  way  to  the  Holiday 
Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  where  the  show  took 
place. 

Nearly  2,000  people  attended  the  4- 
day  event,  which  began  for  dealers  on 
June  19  and  opened  to  the  public  the  next 
day. 

The  show  owed  much  of  its  success  to 
the  wealth  of  material  offered  for  sale,  and 
to  the  auctions  by  R.M.  Smythe  and  Lyn 
Knight.  As  usual,  this  year’s  show  began 
with  a line  of  people  waiting  to  get  in  the 
door,  and  the  Bourse  remained  active  until 
late  in  the  evening. 


Dealers  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
turnout,  and  many  commented  that  busi- 
ness was  up  from  every  level  of  collecting. 
Many  attendees  were  willing  to  pay  a pre- 
mium for  fresh  new  material,  since  paper 
money  collecting  is  truly  a collector-driven 
industry.  Sales  this  year  were  especially  brisk 
in  Obsolete  and  Federal  currency.  UU 
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Business  was  up  in  every  level  of  collecting  at  this  year's  International  Paper  Money  Show  in  Memphis,  pictured  above. 


Confederate  Securities  Expert  Reveals  the  True  Story 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  Bonds 


By  Richard  T.  Gregg  5.  Diana  Herzog 

The  International  Money  Show  provided  occa- 
sion for  the  United  States  chapter  of  the 
International  Bond  & Share  Society  to  gather  for 
its  semi-annual  meeting.  Members  from  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  were  present. 

Richard  T.  Gregg,  president,  reported 
that  the  chapter  was  solvent  and  that  all  bills 
were  paid,  but  he  skipped  a formal  and 
detailed  report  to  allow  more  time  for  the 
speaker,  Col.  Grover  C.  Criswell.  Criswell 
spoke  on  the  hoards  of  Confederate  States  of 
America  bonds,  which  were  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  included  the  “story  behind  the 
story”  of  how  the  bonds  eventually  entered  the 
scripophily  market.  His  anecdotes  took  on  a 
new  significance  coming,  as  they  did,  the  day 
after  R.M.  Smythe’s  sale  of  the  John  Ford 
Confederate  Collection. 

Throughout  his  career,  Criswell  has  been 
an  avid  student  of,  and  an  eminent  authority 
on,  Confederate  securities.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral books  on  the  subject  of  Confederate  and 
Southern  States  securities  and  currency,  and 
his  publications  cataloguing  the  many  varieties 
of  stocks,  bonds  and  paper  money  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  this  area  of 
the  hobby.  According  to  Criswell,  the  next 
“hot”  collecting  field  will  be  Southern  State 
bonds. 

The  next  USA  chapter  meeting  is  sched- 
uled for  Saturday,  Jan.  24,  1998,  during  the 
11th  Annual  Strasburg  Stock  & Bond  Auction 
& Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Historic  Strasburg 
Inn,  Strasburg,  near  Lancaster,  PA.  EC1 


Above:  Members  of  the  International  Bond  & Share  Society  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe  attended  the  June  meeting  in  Memphis. 


Below:  IBSS  President  Richard  T.  Gregg  speaks  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  Memphis. 
Seated  are  Grover  Criswell,  Bob  Greenawalt,  Diana  Herzog,  Haley  Garrison, 
Reinhild  Tschope,  Erik  Boone,  Malcolm  Kurin,  and  David  Harper. 
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The  National  Leg  & Arm  Company 

A Business  For  Its  Time 

By  Sanford  J.  Mock 
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This  100  share  certificate  of  the  National  Leg  & Arm  Company  is  dated  Feb.  25,  1865, 
just  six  weeks  before  Robert  E.  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox  Courthouse. 


ew  businesses  spring  from  the 
needs  of  their  time — and  partic- 
ularly those  needs  that  result 
from  warfare. 

The  National  Leg  & Arm  Company 
is  a prime  example.  The  100  share 
certificate  shown  here,  dated  Feb.  25, 
1 865,  only  six  weeks  before  Robert  E.  Lee’s 
surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
tells  its  purpose  without  equivocation — 
artificial  legs  and  arms  for  sale. 

The  detailed  vignette  shows  an  alle- 
gorical female  wearing  a medallion  with 
the  letters  “U.S.”  In  one  hand,  she  holds 
what  appears  to  be  the  train  of  her  flowing 
gown.  In  the  other,  she  extends  a docu- 
ment to  a group  of  war  veteran  amputees, 


ostensibly  informing  them  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  prostheses  from  National  Leg  &C  Arm 
and  that  the  national  government  or  their 
own  state  will  pay  the  cost. 

A flag  is  draped  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vignette.  Innocuous  in  design,  it  suggests  a 
combination  of  the  national  flag  and  the 
Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy,  both 
created  in  1861. 

Since  the  National  Leg  & Arm 
Company  was  based  in  New  York,  its  mer- 
chandise was  obviously  marketed  in  the 
north.  Management,  however,  must  have 
sensed  the  conflict  was  nearing  an  end  and 
that  soon  Rebels,  as  well  as  Yankees,  could 
use  the  products.  Therefore,  the  depiction 
of  the  flag  symbol  is  neutral. 


A formidable  American  eagle  looks 
on  the  scene  with  interest.  Should  the  mes- 
sage not  be  clear  enough,  another  small 
vignette  at  the  bottom  of  the  certificate 
shows  a little  girl  giving  a cup  of  water  to 
an  armless  soldier. 

The  History  of  Prostheses 

The  use  of  prostheses  dates  back  to  ancient 
times.  Herodotus  in  his  Histories,  circa  500 
B.C.,  wrote  of  a Persian  soldier,  impris- 
oned in  stocks  by  the  enemy,  who  escaped 
by  cutting  off  part  ol  his  foot.  He  later  sub- 
stituted a wooden  replica.  Around  the 
same  time,  Hippocrates  described  the  use 
of  ligatures  (probably  thongs  made  ol 
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reeds)  to  bind  a wooden  appendage  to 
what  remained  of  a limb. 

The  oldest  known  artificial  leg, 
believed  to  have  been  made  circa  300  B.C., 
was  unearthed  from  a tomb  in  Capua, 
Italy,  in  1858.  The  Capua  Leg  was  made  of 
copper  and  wood. 

During  the  Dark  Ages,  prosthetic 
medicine,  crude  as  it  was,  all  but  disap- 
peared. 

What  is  known  as  the  Alt-Ruppin 
hand,  circa  1400,  was  found  along  the 
Rhine  River  in  1863.  The  fingers  move  in 
pairs  and  are  sprung  by  buttons  at  the  base 
of  the  palm.  Alt-Ruppin  and  other 
artificial  limbs  of  the  15th  century  can  be 
seen  at  the  Stibbert  Museum  in  Florence. 

Armorers  crafted  most  of  the  15th 
century  prostheses  from  iron,  primarily  for 
battle-scarred  knights.  Non-military 
amputees  had  to  resort  to  simple  wooden 
shafts,  or  pylons. 

It  was  not  until  1529  that  Ambroise 
Pare,  a surgeon  in  the  French  army,  rein- 
troduced the  use  of  ligatures,  thus  ushering 
in  a new  era  for  amputation  surgery  and 
prostheses.  Pare  created  a leg  made  of 
metal,  which  employed  articulated  joints. 

Solid  metal  hands  were  standard  in 
the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries.  They  were 
supplanted  by  a single  hook  or  a leather- 


covered  and  non-functioning  hand 
attached  to  the  forearm  by  a leather  or 
wooden  shell. 

In  1696,  a Dutch  surgeon,  Verduin, 
constructed  the  first  limb  for  below  the 
knee  amputees  that  allowed  freedom  of  the 
knee  joint. 

James  Potts,  of  London,  designed  a 
more  complex  leg  in  1800,  which  had  a 
wooden  shank  and  socket,  a steel  knee 
joint,  and  artificial  tendons  that  connected 
the  knee  and  ankle. 

During  the  Civil  War,  chloroform  and 
ether  were  available,  and  surgical  procedures 
were  much  improved.  During  the  time  the 
National  Leg  & Arm  Company  existed,  the 
government  issued  many  patents  for  artificial 
limbs,  but  the  next  significant  technical 
advances  did  not  come  until  World  War  I. 

Government  efforts  during  and  after 
World  War  II  brought  further  modern 
developments.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Medicare  bill  in  1965,  Congress  provided 
artificial  limbs  at  essentially  no  cost  to  all 
people  older  than  65.  The  bill  also  enabled 
states  to  offer  artificial  limbs  to  indigent 
people  of  any  age. 

Since  the  Veterans  Administration 
paid  for  all  eligible  veterans  to  have  pros- 
theses and  lifetime  care  for  their  injuries, 
most  took  advantage  of  the  service. 
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The  Current  State  of 
Prosthetic  Technology 

Today,  estimates  of  the  amputee  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  range  from 
400,000  to  more  than  one  million.  About 
90  percent  of  all  amputations  involve  the 
legs,  from  the  foot  to  above  the  knee. 
Disease  accounts  for  75  percent,  and  the 
rest  are  the  result  of  accidents  and  birth 
defects. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  demand,  the 
technology  of  modern  prosthetics  had 
changed  little  since  World  War  II  until  the 
computer  age.  Scientists  are  currently  har- 
nessing the  computer  to  design  prostheses 
which  attach  directly  to  muscles,  develop 
artificial  fingers  driven  by  micro-electron- 
ics, and  even  use  brain  waves  to  power 
prostheses. 

Medical  centers  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Chicago  and  the  University 
of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  are  engaged  in 
research  that  may  sound  to  many  like  they 
are  inventing  a bionic  man.  For  centuries, 
wood,  leather,  and  metal  were  the  primary 
materials.  Today,  special  plastics,  silicone- 
based  compounds  and  carbon  fiber  are 
used.  These  materials  are  stronger,  lighter, 
more  durable,  and  more  life-like  than 
materials  used  in  the  past. 

Modern  prostheses  are  a far  cry  from 
the  simple  products  of  the  National  Leg 
& Arm  Company.  Let  us  hope  that  con- 
tinued advances  in  prosthetic  medicine 
will  break  the  historical  pattern  and  flour- 
ish in  an  environment  of  peace,  rather 
than  war.  idii 
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STOCKS  & BONDS 

BUY  OR  BID  VIDEO  CATALOGS 


Stock  and  bond  video  cotologs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  ond  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) ... 6 video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL)  ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. . .800-71 7-9529. 

WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  o large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6 years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Asfors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Forgo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


GEORGE  H. 

La  BARRE 

GALLERIES 

INC. 

P.0.  Box746,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 

r 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 
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(continued from  page  21) 

The  Philadelphia  White  Stockings 
were  formed  in  late  1873.  The  Philadelphia 
Dispatch  noted  that  at  $30  a share,  the 
stock  was  rapidly  taken  up.  Most  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  White  Stockings’  stock 
subscription  went  to  pay  top  players,  like 
first  baseman  Connie  Mack  and  pitcher 
Arthur  “Candy”  Cummings,  master  of  the 
“twist,”  or  the  curve  ball.  By  the  time  the 
team  incorporated  at  the  end  of  1874,  it 
was  on  its  way  to  bankruptcy.  It  did  not 
last  through  the  season  of  1876. 

Shareholders  overspent  elsewhere, 
too.  After  spending  $7,000  on  “fitting  up  a 
park,”  the  Chicago  team  went  under  fol- 
lowing the  season  of  1871.  There  was  a 
new  stock  issue  the  next  spring,  but  no 
team  was  fielded  again  until  1874.  The 
Washington  Olympics,  who  apparently 
issued  their  shares  in  1870,  squandered 
some  of  their  money  building  a press  box 
at  the  ball  park.  The  Olympics  did  not  sur- 
vive past  the  season  of  1872. 

No  wonder  Henry  Chadwick  recalled 
in  1881  that  stockholders  were  “a  class  of 
men  who  have  done  the  game  more  injury 
in  the  past  few  years  than  perhaps  all  the 
incompetent  managers  put  together.”  But, 
it  was  easier  to  criticize  the  shareholders 
than  to  be  one. 

The  season  of  1872  was  brutal.  The 
Philadelphia  Athletics  were  one  of  the  few 
teams  that  made  money  that  year,  earning 
a measly  $8.39  on  gross  receipts  of 
$26,047.23.  The  Forest  Citys  of  Cleveland 
hiked  salaries  to  hang  onto  their  best  play- 
ers, but  the  extra  cost  drove  them  into 
receivership  before  the  end  of  1872.  They 
played  just  21  games  and  won  only  six. 

After  finishing  the  1872  season 
$4,020.38  in  debt,  Boston  reorganized. 
Stockholders  had  to  surrender  100  shares, 
and  then  another  $1,050  in  stock  was  sold. 
Without  $3,000  in  membership  dues,  the 
team  might  not  have  lasted  into  the  season 
of  1873. 

The  Troy  Haymakers  also  reorga- 
nized, and  $10,000  in  stock  went  down 
the  drain.  In  1872,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
reported  that  fewer  than  a dozen  of  Troy’s 
leading  men,  embarrassed  by  the  evils 
which  always  attend  a great  number  of 
stockholders,  raised  $30,000  to  create  a 
“close  corporation.”  Three  years  later,  the 


Haymakers  went  bust  again. 

The  panic  of  1873  hurt  baseball  game 
attendance  for  several  years.  In  1875,  13 
professional  teams  began  the  season,  and 
three  disbanded  before  August.  Three 
more  were  unable  to  finish  the  season.  In 
1876,  two  of  the  eight  pro  clubs  failed. 

Still,  investors  wanted  to  get  on  base. 
The  St.  Louis  Brown  Stockings  were  orga- 
nized in  1875  with  a $20,000  stock  offer- 
ing. They  died  in  the  season  of  1877, 
$4,000  in  debt. 

In  1878,  the  Providence  Gray 
Stockings  were  founded  with  $5,000  in 
stock,  but  the  team  spent  $6,200  on  its 
grounds,  so  it  had  to  sell  $10,000  more 
stock  in  two  offerings.  The  Grays  were 
national  champions  in  1884,  winning  20 
straight  games,  but  they  finished  fourth  in 
1885.  Watering  the  stock  was  not  enough 
to  save  the  club.  After  rumors  that  the 
Grays  would  be  sold,  first  for  $25,000, 
then  for  $6,000,  the  club  simply  went 
bankrupt  before  the  season  of  1886. 

Baseball  shares  appear  to  have  traded 
privately,  and  no  detailed  records  of  stock 
prices  seem  to  survive.  But,  trading  may 
have  been  fairly  active.  The  New  York 
Clipper  claimed  in  1872  that  Boston’s  stock 
“is  the  best  paying  investment  of  any  of  the 
baseball  enterprises.”  Since  the  Red 
Stockings  were  deep  in  debt  that  year,  the 
Clipper  must  have  been  referring  not  to 
dividends,  but  to  market  price. 

Baseball  investing,  however,  did  have 
some  rewards.  After  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  Red  Stockings  declined  to  pay  a $10 
dividend  following  the  1875  championship 
season,  they  arranged  for  the  team  to  play  a 
game  against  the  shareholders.  The  investors 
barely  lost,  25-23,  but  the  Red  Stockings 
threw  left-handed,  batted  one-handed,  and 
gave  the  shareholders  five  outs  per  inning. 

The  prosperity  of  the  late  1 870s  made 
baseball  a hit  again.  Chadwick  boasted  in 
1878  that  10  years  earlier,  baseball  games 
had  drawn  just  10,000  spectators  paying  a 
dime  apiece,  while  now  nearly  50,000  were 
paying  half  a dollar. 

“The  aggregate  receipts  from  profes- 
sional matches  played  from  April  to 
November  in  1877  foot  up  the  large 
amount  of  over  $400,000!  The  Boston 
clubs  receipts  alone  in  one  season  have 
reached  the  large  total  of  $38,000,” 


Chadwick  said. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1880s,  teams 
had  squashed  players’  salaries  down  below 
$2,000,  and  most  clubs  were  charging  a 
profitable  50  cent  admission.  The  National 
League,  founded  in  1876,  introduced  the 
reserve  clause,  which  eliminated  the  cost 
liability  of  players  jumping  from  one  team 
to  another. 

For  a brief,  glorious  period,  public 
shareholders  made  good  money.  Harold 
Seymour,  in  Baseball:  The  Early  Years, 
wrote,  “The  Philadelphia  club  of  1884  had 
total  receipts  of  $39,582.84  and  total 
expenditures  of  $33,554.05,  leaving  a bal- 
ance of  $6,028.79.  The  shareholders  got 
three-quarters  of  this  surplus. ..In  1885,  the 
club  did  better  than  twice  as  well  financial- 
ly, ending  up  with  $13,106.68,  which  was 
divided  the  same  way  as  the  year  before.” 

But  as  profits  mounted,  competition 
stormed  back  onto  the  field.  In  1881,  some 
Midwestern  industrialists,  including  sever- 
al beer  barons,  got  the  clever  idea  of  charg- 
ing just  25  cents  admission  and  serving 
alcohol  at  games,  positioning  themselves  as 
a middlemarket  alternative.  The  American 
Association,  precursor  of  the  modern 
American  League,  was  born,  and  another 
bidding  war  was  born  with  it.  By  1885, 
James  O’Rourke,  a star  for  the  National 
League’s  New  York  Base  Ball  Club,  was 
making  $4,500. 

Dirty  tricks  were  common.  In  1885, 
the  manager  of  the  New  York  Nationals 
raided  the  American  Association's  New 
York  Metropolitans  by  sailing  with  two 
Mets  stars  to  Bermuda,  where  he  signed 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  any  other  club. 

Another  challenge  arose  in  1889  with 
the  Players’  League,  a group  of  clubs 
owned  partly  by  the  players  and  partly  by 
outside  investors. 

The  competition  among  the  leagues 
was  bloody.  In  1889,  at  least  three  rookies 
made  $2,500  a year.  Chadwick  figured  that 
in  1890,  the  National  League  lost  more 
than  $200,000,  while  the  Players’  League 
lost  at  least  twice  that,  after  projecting  first- 
year  profits  of  $240,000. 

In  1889,  the  National  League 
declared,  “during  the  past  five — and  only 
prosperous — years,  there  have  been  paid  in 
cash  dividends  to  stockholders  in  the  eight 
League  clubs  less  than  $150,000,  and  dur- 
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than  baseball.” 

In  1890,  the  owners  of  the  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and 
Indianapolis  clubs  took  80  percent  of  the 
stock  in  the  New  York  club  to  keep  it 
afloat,  an  arrangement  that  would  later  be 
forbidden.  In  1901,  the  year  J.P.  Morgan 
consolidated  Andrew  Carnegie’s  steel  inter- 
ests with  his  to  form  U.S.  Steel,  Andrew 
Freedman,  the  Tammany  Hall  owner  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  syndicate  baseball. 

“This  scheme,”  wrote  a reporter  at 
the  time,  “contemplates  the  organization 
of  the  National  Base  Ball  Trust,  to  be  divid- 
ed into  preferred  and  common  stock,  the 
preferred  stock  to  draw  a dividend  of  seven 
percent,  all  of  which  is  to  belong  to  the 
National  League,  as  a body;  the  common 
stock  to  be  used  in  payment  for  the  present 
eight  League  Clubs.” 

By  the  early  20th  century,  the  owners 
were  minting  money,  and  baseball  teams 
became  plum  properties.  There  was  even 
room  for  a second  permanent  group  of 
teams,  the  American  League,  organized  in 
1901.  By  the  teens,  the  New  York  Giants, 
considered  the  best  draw  in  baseball,  were 
valued  between  $1.2  million  and  $4  mil- 
lion. Col.  Jacob  Ruppert,  the  beer  tycoon, 
paid  $500,000  for  the  New  York  Yankees 
in  1915,  even  though  the  team  lost 
$55,000  the  year  before. 

Robert  Lee  Hedges  paid  $30,000  for  a 
majority  stake  in  the  lowly  St.  Louis  Browns 
in  1902.  Hedges  sold  the  Browns  in  1915 
for  $400,000,  after  using  the  celler-dwelling 
team  as  his  own  private  bank.  The  Sporting 
News  noted  that  “in  the  14  seasons  he  has 
controlled  the  club,  it  is  understood  he  has 
drawn  $140,000  in  salary  and  had  all  his 
expenses  paid  by  the  baseball  corporation. . . 
His  share  of  dividends...  would  probably 
amount  to  $300,000.” 

But  public  investors  were  not  so 
lucky.  The  rival  Federal  League,  begun  in 
1913,  had  three  publicly-held  teams: 
Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  and  Buffalo. 
Spellbound  by  the  giant  sums  being  earned 
by  baseball  magnates,  fans  snapped  up 
shares  in  the  Federal  League.  Baltimore, 
capitalized  at  nearly  $200,000,  had  at  least 
889  shareholders,  most  of  whom  held 
blocks  of  $100  or  less.  In  1914,  the 
“Baltfeds”  offered  $20,000  to  a 19-year-old 


ing  the  same  time,  League  players  have 
received  in  salaries  over  $1,500,000.  The 
balance  of  the  profits  of  the  few  successful 
clubs,  together  with  original  capital  and 
subsequent  assessments  of  stockholders,  is 
represented  entirely  in  grounds  and 
improvements  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  game,  costing  about  $600,000.”  Even  a 
sturdy  stock  like  the  Brooklyn  Base  Ball 
Co.,  Ltd.,  earned  just  $185.67  on 
$1  17,801.35  in  gross  receipts  in  1891. 

Years  later,  Spalding  estimated  that  by 
1890,  the  value  of  baseball  teams  “had  been 
whittled  down  to  less  than  10  cents  on  the 
dollar.”  Peace  finally  returned  in  1891, 
when  the  National  League  bought  out  the 
American  Association.  The  Players’  League 
had  collapsed  the  year  before.  As  baseball 
teams  became  more  stable  and  more 
profitable  in  the  late  1890s,  larger  investors 


began  squeezing  out  the  smaller  ones. 

By  1889,  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
had  only  500  shares,  owned  by  just  1 8 men. 
While  a handful  did  own  small  lots,  three 
men  controlled  100  shares  each.  Shares 
rarely  traded:  the  Philadelphia  Securities 
Manual  for  1893-94  records  that  the 
Philadelphia  Ball  Club,  Ltd.,  had  150 
shares  of  common  stock,  par  value  $100, 
but  that  no  Phillies  shares  had  been  traded 
on  the  Exchange  since  at  least  1888. 

Such  an  illiquid  market  made  it  rela- 
tively easy  for  baseball  magnates  to  buy  out 
the  minority  interests  of  public  sharehold- 
ers. Ownership  moved  into  fewer  hands, 
and  baseball  became  mostly  a business  of 
moguls.  In  1 894,  a newspaper  said  “There 
is  probably  no  business — unless  it  is  in  the 
gas  office — that  is  conducted  more  in  the 
Vanderbuilt-public-be-damned  principle 
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pitcher  named  George  Herman  Ruth,  but 
he  stayed  with  the  Red  Sox  farm  team.  The 
Babe  did  the  right  thing.  Competition  and 
high  players’  salaries  killed  the  Feds  by 
1915.  The  $3  million  spend  by  Federal 
teams,  much  of  it  raised  from  the  public, 
went  up  in  smoke. 

But  the  American  and  National 
Leagues  still  had  vestiges  of  public  owner- 
ship. In  1915,  The  Sporting  News  noted 
that  the  Washington  Senators  of  the 
American  League  were  “owned  by  a con- 
siderable body  of  stockholders,  none  of 
them  of  great  individual  wealth,  but  taken 
together  representing  a credit  of  several 
millions.”  Cincinnati,  too,  was  partly  pub- 
lic. The  Fleischmann  yeast  family  owned 
just  over  a third  of  the  stock,  beer  mogul 
Garry  Herrmann  owned  a third,  and  the 
remainder  was  divided  among  a large  num- 
ber of  small  shareholders. 

The  public  was  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  Even  with  the  brilliant 
pitching  of  Walter  Johnson,  the  Senators 
were  probably  the  worst  team  in  baseball. 
The  Reds,  meanwhile,  had  not  played  bet- 
ter than  .500  ball  since  1909.  By  contrast, 
the  best  teams  in  baseball  were  all  tightly 
held  by  moguls;  the  public  had  no  chance 
to  play  those  stocks. 

The  last  two  known  offerings  of 
major  league  baseball  stock  were  both  by 
losing  clubs:  in  1917,  by  the  hapless  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  who  until  then  had 
finished  above  fourth  place  only  once  in 
the  20th  century;  and,  in  1936,  by  the 
woeful  St.  Louis  Browns,  who  had  finished 
above  sixth  place  just  once  in  the  1930s. 

The  Cardinals’  stock  offering  fell  far 
short  of  its  goal  of  raising  $500,000  from 
10,000  fans.  But  within  two  months, 
about  700  people  bought  $175,000  in 
stock,  including  singer  A1  Jolson,  who  put 
up  $1,000.  The  buyer  of  two  shares  at 
$25  each  also  got  a season  pass  for  a needy 
boy.  Before  the  end  of  the  1917  season, 
the  Cardinals  had  more  than  1,500  share- 
holders, but  the  team  finished  last. 
Despite  the  slugging  of  future  Hall  of 
Famer  Rogers  Hornsby,  the  Cards  strug- 
gled through  the  early  20s,  and  moguls 
Branch  Rickey  and  Sam  Breadon  happily 
stepped  forward  to  buy  shares  from  disap- 
pointed public  stockholders.  By  1922,  the 
two  men  had  the  controlling  interest  in 


the  club,  which  went  on  to  win  the  World 
Series  three  times  by  1934. 

The  Browns  went  from  bad  to  worst. 
They  finished  last  the  year  after  their  stock 
offering,  then  placed  sixth,  seventh  or  last 
in  13  out  of  the  next  16  years.  As  late  as 
1951,  more  than  1,400  holders  owned  the 
Browns’  stock.  But  by  then,  they  were  so 
fed  up  that  impresario  Bill  Veeck  was  able 
to  amass  80  percent  control  for  $1.4  mil- 
lion. That  enabled  him  to  fetch  a control 
premium  that  small  stockholders  could 
never  have  gotten.  In  1953,  a group  of 
Baltimore  investors  bought  out  Veeck  for 
$2.4  million,  then  moved  the  Browns  to 
Baltimore  as  the  Orioles. 

The  last  stock  activity  in  baseball  was 
in  the  minor  leagues.  Dozens  of  teams, 
typically  capitalized  at  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000,  offered  shares  to  the  public 
from  the  1920s  onward.  Baseball  fans  in 
small  towns,  like  Dothan,  AL, 
Hagerstown,  MD,  Independence,  KS  and 
Reading,  PA,  snapped  up  stock  at  prices 
between  $1  and  $10  a share. 

When  shares  in  major  league  teams 
were  almost  impossible  to  come  by,  one 
might  wonder  why  the  public  was  being 
invited  to  buy  into  the  minor  leagues.  The 
main  reason  was  that  the  American  and 
National  Leagues  had  invested  too  much 
money  in  too  many  farm  clubs  and  small-city 
stadiums,  which  left  the  teams  overindebted 
in  a glutted  field  of  backwater  markets. 

In  The  Baseball  Business , James  Edward 
Miller  said  the  major  leagues  encouraged  the 
formation  of  “community  baseball”  through 
selling  stock  in  minor  league  teams  to  local 
fans,  in  order  to  cut  their  losses. 

“The  major  leagues  sold  their  minor 
league  franchises  and  property,  plus  the 


contracts  of  older  minor  league  ballplayers, 
to  these  newly-created  corporations...  In 
Rochester,  the  Cardinals  sold  their  AAA 
franchise  to  local  interests  for  $525,000  in 
January  1957.  Eventually,  over  200  individ- 
uals bought  stock  in  the  club  for  $10  per 
share...  By  the  early  1960s,  a majority  of 
the  AAA  International  League’s  teams  were 
community  owned.  However,  community 
ownership  was  economically  unfeasible  in 
small  towns,  and  the  D,  C and  B leagues 
they  hosted  continued  to  fold,”  Miller 
wrote. 

Even  worse,  after  unloading  many 
minor  league  franchises  to  local  fans, 
Organized  Baseball  began  selling  new  tele- 
vision broadcast  rights  for  American  and 
National  League  games.  Baseball  fans  in 
small  towns  could  watch  even  more  major 
league  games  for  free  from  the  comfort  of 
their  living  rooms,  rather  than  paying  to 
see  second-rate  players  at  the  local  park.  As 
a result,  many  minor  league  teams  went 
bust  in  the  early  1960s. 

Today,  no  major  league  baseball  team 
is  publicly  held,  although  three  are  owned 
by  public  companies:  The  Atlanta  Braves 
(Turner  Broadcast  System,  Inc.),  the 
Chicago  Cubs  (Tribune  Co.),  and  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  (Anheuser-Busch  Cos.). 
Based  on  history,  if  any  teams  go  public  in 
the  future,  it  is  likely  to  be  at  just  the  right 
time  for  those  who  sell  the  stock,  and  just 
the  wrong  time  for  those  who  buy. 

Baseball  clubs  turn  to  the  public  for 
financing  when  competition  heats  up, 
profits  shrink,  and  the  business  is  in  gener- 
al turmoil.  Historically,  baseball  pitches  are 
much  more  appealing  in  the  playing  field 
than  they  are  in  investors’  portfolios.  Ell 


For  Further  Reading: 

Harold  Seymour,  Baseball:  l he  Early  Years  and  Baseball:  The  Golden  Age 
(New  York,  1989). 

Note:  Many  of  the  early  newspapers  and  documents  cited  in  this  article  are 
quoted  with  the  king  permission  of  the  Spalding  Collection  of  the  Rare 
Books  and  Manuscripts  Division,  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Lildcn  Foundations. 

The  certificates  reproduced  in  this  article  are  courtesy  of  Ken  Prag,  Paper 
Americana,  Burlingame. 
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Take  advantage  of  the  Museum  gallery  and  library’s  move  by  phoning,  faxing,  or  e-mailing  your  request 
to  Meg  Ventrudo  at  (212)  908-4609,  fax  (212)  908-4601,  or  mafh2@pipeline.com.  The  gallery  is  still  housed 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Building,  but  you  will  find  us  two  doors  to  the  north  at  28  Broadway. 


The  Battle  for  Investment  Survival. 

G.N.  Loeb,  Hurry  House  Publishers,  New  York,  NY, 
( 1956),  2nd  edition,  294pp,  hard  cover,  $10 

Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States, 
1935-1937. 

Lewis  H.  Kimmel,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY.  (1938),  163pp,  hard 
cover,  $ 1 0 

Contrarian  Investment  Strategy, 

The  Psychology  of  Stock  Market  Success. 

David  Dreman,  Random  House,  NY,  (1979),  302pp, 
hard  cover,  $ 1 0 

Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States, 

1914-1936. 

M.  Ada  Beney,  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  (1936),  99pp,  hard 
cover,  $ 1 0 

Current  Monetary  Issues. 

Leo  Pasuolsky,  The  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington  DC,  (1933),  192pp,  hard  cover,  $10 

Financial  Analyst’s  Handbook, 

2- Analysis  by  Industry. 

Summer  N.  Levine,  Editor-In-Chief,  Dow  Jones- 
Irwin  Inc.,  Homewood,  1L,  (1975),  I032pp,  hard 
cover,  $ 1 0 

Growth  Opportunities  in  Common  Stock. 

Winthrop  Knowlton,  Harper  and  Row  Publishers, 
NY,  Evanston,  and  London,  (1817),  I76pp,  hard 
cover,  $ 1 0 


The  IBM  Lesson. 

D.  Quinn  Mills,  Times  Books,  NY,  (1988),  2 1 6pp, 
hard  cover,  $ 1 0 

The  Insiders,  A Stockholders  Guide 
to  Wall  Street. 

T.A.  Wise  and  the  editors  of  FORTUNE,  Doubleday 
& Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  NY,  (1962),  247pp, 
paperback,  $10 

Investor’s  Guide  to  Stock  Market  Profits  in 
Seasoned  and  Emerging  Industries. 

Lin  Tso,  Frederick  Fell  Inc.,  NY,  (1969),  494pp, 
hard  cover,  $10 

The  Making  of  a Stockbroker. 

Edwin  Lefevre,  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  NY,  (1925), 
34 1 pp,  hard  cover,  $20 

Techniques  for  Discovering  Hidden 
Value  Stocks. 

Lin  Tso,  Frederick  Fell,  Inc.,  NY,  (1965),  433pp, 
hard  cover,  $ 1 0 

The  Tunnel  Thru  the  Air. 

W.  D.  Gann.  Financial  Guardian  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  (1927),  4 1 8pp,  hard  cover,  $10 

Wall  Street,  20th  Century. 

John  Arthur  Neumark,  editor,  Yale  Daily  News, 

New  Haven,  CT,  (1955),  1 94pp.  hard  cover,  $20  , 
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FALL  1997 

EVENTS  CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 

1- Oct  11:  Historische  Wertpapiere  online  auction  at 

http://www.kron.de/auktlm.html. 

2 International  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting  & Mini-auction,  6:30  p.m. 
at  The  Antelope,  22  Eaton  Terrace,  London  SW1.  Enquiries  to  Bruce 
Castlo  (+44)  1707  875659 

5 Bonhams!  Coin  & Medal  Auction.  Montpelier  Street  Galleries, 

Knightsbridge,  London  SW7  1HH,  U.K.  Tel:  00  44  171  393  3900  Fax:  00 
44  171  393  3905.  Contact:  Helen  Grantham,  00  44  171  393  3933 

25  Canadian  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting,  7 p.m.  at  350  Bay  Street, 
Toronto.  Necessary  to  call  first  for  security  clearance — Michael 
Smedley  (+1)  416  366  2931 

26- 28  Paper  Money — Strasburg,  PA  R.M.  Smythe  (212)  943-1880  Fax 
(212)  908-4047 

27- 28  IAB  Auction  & Show,  Berlin  Hilton  Hotel,  Nohrenstr.  30,  10117, 
Berlin.  Auction:  Saturday  11  a.m. — 7 p.m.,  Bourse:  Sunday  9:00 
a.m. — 5:00  p.m.  Contact:  Stefan  Adam,  Tel:  (+49)  30  815  84  65  Fax: 
(+49)  30  815  36  41 

29  South  African  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting,  Sandton,  Johannesburg. 
Enquiries  to  Tony  Ross  (+27)  11  802  2948 

OCTOBER 

Month  of  October:  Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates,  Inc.  Mail  & Phone  Bid 
Auction  of  Stocks,  Bonds  & Financial  Autographs.  Please  call  (800) 
225-6233  for  your  free  catalog. 

7 International  Bond  & Share  Society  Auction  & Meeting,  6:30  p.m.  at 
The  Antelope,  22  Eaton  Terrace,  London  SW1.  Enquiries  to  Bruce 
Castlo  (+44)  1707  875659 

18  RAAB  Public  Auction  & Bazaar,  Gelnhausen,  Germany  in  the  former  syn- 
agogue. 8 a.m. -12  p.m.  Bazaar,  1-6  p.m.  Auction,  Contact  auctioneer 
Werner  Kuerle  (+49)  6051  820814,  fax  (+49)  6051  820822;  on 
10/18/97  phone  (+49)  172  2821283 

30  Autographs — New  York  City  R.M.  Smythe  (212)  943-1880  Fax:  (212) 
908-4047 

NOVEMBER 

2- Dec.  12  Historische  Wertpapiere  online  auction.  Contact:  Karlheinz  E. 

Kron,  Tel/Fax  (+49)  871-36512 

4 International  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting  and  Mini-auction,  6:30 
p.m.  at  The  Antelope,  22  Eaton  Terrace,  London  SW1.  Enquiries  to 
Bruce  Castlo  (+44)  1707  875659 

8 Washington  Historical  Autograph  and  Certificate  Organization  Show  and 
Mini-Auction  at  the  Westpark  Hotel  in  McLean,  Virginia.  Contact  George 
Teas  at  (703)  866-0175  or  e-mail:  gteas@erols.com 

12  Financing  America,  1786-1836  exhibit  opens  at  the  Museum 

14-15  Currency,  Stocks  & Bonds— St.  Louis,  MO  R.M.  Smythe  Tel:  (212) 
943-1880  Fax:  (212)  908-4047 

27  Canadian  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting,  7 p.m.  at  350  Bay  Street, 
Toronto.  Necessary  to  call  first  for  security  clearance — Michael 
Smedley  (+1)  416  366  2931 


X 
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The  Woohvorth  Building,  completed  in  1913, 
was  the  tallest  building  in  the  world  for  17  years. 

Although  the  company  for  which  it  served  as 
headquarters  will  be  closing  its  doors,  the  build- 
ing remains  a historic  New  York  City  landmark. 

1997  marks  the  end  for 
a 117-year-old  retail  giant 

F.W.  Woolworrh,  the  nation’s  leading  five- 
and-dime  store,  is  preparing  to  close  its 
doors  after  1 17  years  of  business.  Last  year, 
the  more  than  400  Woolworth  stores  in  the 
United  States  reported  a total  operating 
loss  of  $37  million,  and  the  losses  have 
worsened  this  year. 

Located  at  233  Broadway,  the 
Woolworth  Building  is  a historic  New  York 
City  landmark  and  was  the  main  headquar- 
ters of  F.W.  Woolworth  & Co.  Completed 
in  1913,  it  was  the  tallest  building  in  the 
world  for  17  years,  until  the  construction  of 
40  Wall  St.  The  building  was  designed  in  a 
neo-Gothic  style,  influenced  largely  by 
Woolworth’s  travels  to  Europe.  It  was  built 
at  a rate  of  one  and  a half  stories  each  week, 
beginning  in  August  1911. 

The  60  story  building,  with  its  elabo- 
rate Gothic  top  at  the  height  of  241.5 
meters,  boasts  a highly  decorated  three-story 
entrance  lobby  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross, 
with  semi-circular  arches  and  bronze  orna- 
ments on  the  walls,  one  of  which  represents 
Woolworth  counting  his  dimes.  The 
Woolworth  Building  has  been  dubbed  the 
“Cathedral  of  Commerce.” 
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r INTERNATIONAL  BOND  & SHARE  SOCIETY  =-» 

Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually. 


The  Journal 

A quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO: 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)  201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beech  croft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET: 


http://members.aol.com/IBSSociety 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 


Gentennial 

Documents 

Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809 

Phone:  (908)  730-6009 

Fox:  (908)  730-9566 

E-mail:  centdocs  ® postoffice.ptd.net 


W. 


Fe  are  co-authors  and  exclusive  North  American  Distributors 
for  the  new  four-volume  series  Historic  Slock  Certificates  of  USA.  published 
by  the  Hermann  Schmidt  Verlag  of  Mainz,  Germany  With  264  full-color 
illustrations  on  2%  pages  and  extensive  commentary  in  both  English  and 
German,  this  scries  is  destined  to  become  the  standard  work  on  Scripophily 
Volume  One.  which  focuses  on  Transportation.  Banking  and  Finance,  is  now 
available  from  Centennial  Documents  for  $98.00  postpaid  ISBN  3-87439- 
396-6.  Dealer  inquiries  welcome. 
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books  for  the  collector 


Wall  Street  Swindler 
Puts  On  a “Magnificent 
Masquerade” 

By  Ray  Boas 

In  my  18  years  of  selling  business  and 
financial  history  books,  one  genre  that 
invariable  “flies  off  the  shelves”  is  books  on 
frauds,  swindlers,  counterfeiters,  and  busi- 
ness disasters.  Just  when  you  think  you 
have  heard  it  all  with  Bernie  Cornfeld  and 
the  Investors  Overseas  Services;  Charles 
Ponzi,  “The  Boston  Swindler;”  “The 
Match  King,”  Ivar  Kreuger;  the  recent 
Equity  Funding  Fraud;  and  the  Bank  of 
Credit  and  Commerce  International 
(BCCI);  another  formerly  shrewd  operator 
comes  to  light. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Charles  Keats’ 
Magnificent  Masquerade:  The  Strange  Case 
ofi Dr.  Coster  and  Mr.  Musica,  published  in 
1964  by  Funk  & Wagnalls.  The  author  was 
a newspaperman  in  Bridgeport,  CT  for 
many  years,  and  as  a reporter  for  the 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald,  was  in  “Dr. 
Coster’s”  mansion  when  Philip  Musica 
killed  himself  in  1938.  He  covered  the  story 
of  this  incredible  impostor  who  created  the 
McKesson  &t  Robbins  drug  empire.  After 
25  years  of  filling  in  the  story,  the  author 
still  found  it  very  difficult  to  believe. 

Born  Philip  Musica  on  New  York’s 
Lower  East  Side  in  1884,  Musica  grew  up 
in  the  tough  section  known  as  Mulberry 
Bend.  In  his  teens,  he  developed  a flair  for 
business,  was  an  astute  merchandiser  and 
mastered  the  import-export  business.  By 
1904,  he  was  able  to  move  his  family  to  an 
impressive  mansion  he  purchased  in  the 
fashionable  Bay  Ridge  section  of  Brooklyn. 
In  late  1909,  Musica  was  indicted  for 
importing  frauds,  sent  to  prison  where  he 
identified  himself  as  an  accountant,  made 
many  “mysterious  contacts”  (which  seem 
to  have  served  him  throughout  his  life), 
and  received  a pardon  from  President  Taft. 
Just  a few  months  out  of  prison,  he  got 
another  inspiration  for  importing. 

Women’s  fashions  at  the  time  includ- 


ed towering  pompadours,  French  rolls, 
and  other  balloon-shaped  coiffures  that 
required  human  hair — hair  that  imported 
sold  for  as  much  as  $80  a pound.  In  1912, 
the  United  States  Hair  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a capitalization  of  $2 
million,  listing  as  assets  $600,000  worth 
of  human  hair.  With  this  company, 
Musica  developed  his  techniques  of  phan- 
tom companies,  fictitious  transactions, 
pyramiding  loans,  and  inflated  invento- 
ries. As  an  eloquent  talker,  he  held  others 
in  total  awe,  and  even  when  caught,  he 
managed  to  minimize  the  penalties. 


Scheme  after  scheme  followed. 
Prohibition  provided  an  excellent  method 
for  individuals  like  Musica,  now  “Frank 
Costa,”  to  obtain  alcohol  from  the  govern- 
ment to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  legal 
products,  such  as  medicines  and  hair  ton- 
ics. These  legal  products  ultimately  found 
their  way  to  bootleggers  providing  a 
source  of  alcohol.  Frank  Costa  soon 
became  F.  Donald  Coster,  with  a family 
pedigree  that  (fabricated  as  learned  upon 
his  death)  later  embarrassed  the  editors  of 
Who's  Who,  and  in  1937  won  him  an  invi- 
tation to  run  for  President  on  the  next 
Republican  ticket. 

In  the  mid-  1920s,  F.  Donald  Coster’s 
firm  of  Girard  & Co.  was  so  powerful  that 


it  was  able  to  take  over  the  long  established 
McKesson  & Robbins.  With  this  firm, 
Coster  kept  one  printer  employed  for  years 
printing  letterheads  for  many  British  firms, 
and  invoices  and  receipts  for  corporations 
all  over  the  world.  The  transactions  never 
existed,  but  auditors  and  investors  were 
duped,  and  money  flowed  in  and  out  of 
the  country  and  in  firms  created  by 
Musica-Costa-Coster. 

Finally,  in  1938,  an  investment 
banker  who  had  originally  helped  Coster, 
uncovered  the  enormous  swindle.  “The 
revelation  that  the  ‘profitable’  crude-drug 
operation  was  a multimillion-dollar  myth 
caused  a nation-wide  dismay.” 

Even  up  to  the  end,  Coster  was  play- 
ing musical  chairs  wheeling  and  dealing 
with  firms  whose  names  he  concocted 
showing  “a  fiction-writer’s  flair.”  In  August, 
1938,  the  Anglo-French  Finance 
Corporation  was  incorporated  in  Canada. 
1 hat  corporation  was  wholly  owned  by  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Acceptance  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  which  was  wholly  owned  by  the 
Fairfield  Corporation,  Ltd.,  registered  in 
the  Bahamas.  The  Fairfield  Corporation, 
Ltd.  was  owned  50  percent  by  P.  Horace 
Girard  (one  of  the  aliases  F.  Donald  Coster 
took  from  the  dead),  and  50  percent 
owned  by  John  J.  Jenkins,  one  of  Mrs. 
Coster’s  brothers.  Money  flowed  from  one 
corporation  to  the  other,  and  “the  compli- 
cations are  dizzying.” 

I can  understand  today’s  readers’  fas- 
cination with  these  frauds  of  the  past,  and 
I can  only  hope  that  what  one  learns  from 
the  past  is  used  to  prevent  a similar  hap- 
pening in  the  present.  Upon  Coster’s 
death,  there  were  no  substantial  assets 
located  anywhere,  and  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  his  bribes  and  blackmail  pay- 
ments were  extensive.  To  his  credit, 
Coster’s  manipulations  saved  McKesson  & 
Robbins  through  the  depression,  but  just 
speculate  what  Musica-Costa-Coster 
could  have  done  if  his  brilliant  and  shrewd 
dealings  were  all  honest.  This  is  an 
uncommon  book  to  find,  but  it  is  a fun, 
almost  incredulous  read.  OH 
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Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  0 6777 
Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 

http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $6.00 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TAL0G 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


CO  R R ESPON  DENTS 
WANTED 

Financial  History'  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows,  auctions, 
and  current  scripophily  trends  around  the 
country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
the  “Friends  of  Financial  History”  section  of 
Financial  History.  Professional  writing  experi- 
ence is  less  important  than  knowledge  of  col- 
lecting. Dealers  and/or  hobbyists  are  invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Editor  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 
E-mail:  mafh3@pipeline.com. 
Telephone:  (212)  908-4695. 
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Shipping  Row 

by  Meg  Ventrudo 
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In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Lower 
Broadway  was  known  as  “Shipping  Row.” 
Some  of  the  firms  headquartered  in  the 
area  included  U.S.  Lines,  Moore- 
McCormick  Lines,  Cunard  Lines,  the 
Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Company,  Garcia- 
diaz — a Spanish  shipping  company,  and 
Isbrandtsen  Lines. 

Hans  Isbrandtsen,  a small  ship  owner 
in  Denmark,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  after  World  War  II  and  became  a 
wealthy  ship  owner  in  the  states.  His  ships 


could  easily  be  identified  because  the  name 
of  each  began  with  the  word  “Flying.” 
Isbrandtsen  was  a stern  man,  prohibiting 
cigarette  smoking  in  his  office,  and  he  did 
things  his  own  way.  He  was  against 
steamship  conferences  and  undercut  all  of 
the  prices  set  by  the  other  shipping  lines 
who  set  similar  prices.  This  made 
Isbrandtsen  a wealthy  man,  but  nearly 
everyone  hated  him. 

Isbrandtsen  surrounded  himself  with 
rough  characters.  One  of  his  captains, 


Kurt  Carlson,  captain  of  the  Flying 
Enterprise,  was  the  only  merchant  to  ever 
receive  a tickertape  parade.  When  the 
Flying  Enterprise  was  sinking  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Captain  Carlson  refused 
to  leave  his  ship.  He  remained  standing  on 
the  hull  of  the  boat  until  the  boat  went 
totally  under.  He  then  grabbed  a ladder 
from  a helicopter  and  was  saved. 

Shown  here  are  the  the  offices  of  the 
Isbrandtsen  company.  Do  any  of  our  readers 
recognize  this  office  at  26  Broadway? 
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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale  exclusively 
by  The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

All  proceeds  go  toward  furthering  the  Museum’s  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and  documentation  of 
the  history  of  America’s  capital  markets. 


Itroaihviiy  at  ISowliii:*  Grocn 

By  Kamil  Kubik,  the  widely  admired  artist  known  for  designing 
Christmas  cards  for  the  White  House.  The  scene  shows  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Customs  House,  location  of  the 
new  American  Indian  Museum,  and  is  available  in  a set  of 
eight  cards  or  in  a handsome,  silk  screened  limited  edition 
of  200  numbered  posters  signed  by  the  artist! 

Posters:  $350.00;  Notecards:  $13.00 


Tli«‘  Groat  Wall  Street  Game 

This  full-sized  poster  (26"  x 32")  frames  beautifully  and  is 
guaranteed  to  bring  smiles  even  to  disgruntled  investors!  The  art  is 
reproduced  from  the  original  illustration  of  an  1883  board  game. 

$49.95 


ORDER  FORM 

Quantity 


Bulls  & Bears, 

26"  x 32"  poster $49.95 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 
poster,  limited  edition, 

22"  x 27" $350.00 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

notecards  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $13.00 

The  Bixby  Letter,  notecards 

(includes  shipping  and  handling. . . . $13.00 

Scripophily — The  Art  of  Finance, 

by  Keith  Hollender $29.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

Educator's  kit  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $49.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

catalogue  only  (includes 

shipping  and  handling) $14.25 

Friends  of  Financial  History, 
quarterly  magazine, 

annual  subscription $25.00 

Gift  membership  in  the  Museum 
of  American  Financial  History $50.00 


NY  Sales  Tax 
Shipping 

TOTAL 


Method  of  payment 

□ Check  □ Money  Order  Amount  enclosed  $ 

□ American  Express  □ MasterCard  □ Visa 

Card  number 

Signature Exp.  date 


Shipping  information 

Name 

Address  


City State Zip 


Mail  orders  to:  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  10004. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History.  Orders  may  be  faxed  to  212-908-4600.  Orders  may  be 
placed  by  telephone  by  calling  212-908-4519. 

Checks,  credit  cards,  money  orders  are  accepted. 


Shipping  and  Handling 

USA  & Terr. 

Canada 

Foreign 

Posters 

$8.95 

$10.95 

$17.90 

Books 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$7.00 
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We  Buy,  Sell  and  Auction 
the  Very  Best  in  Financial  History 
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R.  M.  Smythe,  established  in  1880,  buy 
sells  and  auctions  collectible  Stocks  and  Bone 
Banknotes,  Autographs  and  Coins.  To  Consig 
your  collection  to  our  next  auction,  plea 
call  Stephen  Goldsmith  or  Diana  Herzog 
800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880.  To  be  assured 
receiving  our  fully-illustrated  thoroughl 
researched  catalogues  or  to  check  on  the  stat 
of  your  subscription,  call  Marie  Alberti 
800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880.  Call  today! 

1997-1998  Auction  Calendar 

September  26-27  - Paper  Money  - Strasburg,  PA 
October  30  - Autographs  - NYC 
November  14-15  - Currency,  Stocks  & Bonds  St 
Louis,  MO 

December  1 1 - Coins,  Medals  &Tokens  - NYC 
January  23-24  - Stocks  & Bonds  - Strasburg,  PA 
February  26  - Autographs  - NYC 


To  receive  our  NEW  70-page  fully-illustratedH 
price  list  FREE.  Call  800-622-1880  andH 
mention  Friends  of  Financial  History. 
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e-mail:  info@rm-smythe.com 
NY  212-943-1880 


Fax  212-908-4047 


o ; society  of 

-^\PAPER  MONEY 
COLLECTORS 
INC. 
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Where  Historic  Paper  Collections  of  the  World  Are 
Researched,  Auctioned.  Bought  and  Sold. 


Call  Toll  Free 
1-800-622-1880 


26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 


10004-1701 


